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Letters 





‘significant work’ 


Sir: 

The October issue of the JOURNAL 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL AS- 
SOCIATION devoted to the pharmacist’s 
role in civil defense is a significant work. 
It is excellent both in content and 
presentation. Youand the ASsocIATION 
are to be complimented on this out- 
standing publication. 

I know it will be of great assistance 
not only in stimulating the interest 
and participation of your members in 
civil defense, but also that of the 
general public through the pharmacist’s 
daily contact with the people of his 
community. 

I deeply appreciate the co-operation 
we are receiving from the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Leo A. Hoegh, Director 
Office of Civil Defense 
and Mobilization 


‘magnificent job’ 
Sir: 

I appreciated receiving the October 
issue, JOURNAL of the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, Practical 
Pharmacy Edition. You did a mag- 
nificent job in presenting the role of the 
pharmacist in civil defense. This is 
needed. I only wish other supporting 
organizations would do the same. 

Carroll P. Hungate, MD 
Kansas City, Missouri 





British pharmacist 
in civil defense 
Sir: 

I was very pleased to have the copy 
of the JouRNAL of the APHA from you 
and I am going to read with interest 
what you have to say about the phar- 
macist’s role in civil defense. This is 
coming to a head in this country and is 
going to raise a conflict of principle. 

On the one side one wants the phar- 
macist to use his scientific knowledge 
to the best advantage of the community. 
On the other side it may very well be 
that in the event of an emergency the 
most important place for the pharmacist 
may very well be in his own pharmacy. 

The halfway house between these 
two conceptions of his duty is probably 
that he should be well-trained in the 
first-aid aspects of civil defense but 
should not assume the responsibility 
of any active organizational role in a 
civil defense organization which might 
call for his absence from his pharmacy, 
completely or for long periods. 

Hugh Linstead, President 
Federation Internationale 
Pharmaceutique 

London, England 


impressive PR kit 

Sir: 

It seems that National Pharmacy Week 
went over quite well throughout the 
country. I know we tried here in New 


new APhA officers for 1961-1962 


J. Warren Lansdowne of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, former chairman of the APHA 
House of Delegates (1958-60) is presi- 
dent-elect of the AMERICAN PHARMACEU- 
TICAL ASSOCIATION. The board of can- 
vassers made the announcement after 
counting a record number of ballots 
cast by APHA members. 

Past chairman of the APuA scientific 
section, Rudolph H. Blythe of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, will serve as 
first vice president during 1961-62 
and Noel E. Foss of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, as second vice president. 

Two incumbent APHA councilors 
were elected. Troy C. Daniels of 
San Francisco, California, chairman of 
the House of Delegates in 1956-57 
and Howard C. Newton of Boston, 
Massachusetts, immediate past presi- 
dent of APHA, won election to three- 


year terms on the council. The cur- 
rent president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy, Henry 
M. Burlage of Austin, Texas, is the 
third council member-elect for a three- 
year term. 

The new officers will be installed at 
the conclusion of the APHA annual 
meeting in Chicago, Illinois, the week 
of April 23, 1961. The present officers 
of APHA who will continue to serve 
through the annual meeting next year 
are—Ronald V. Robertson of Spokane, 


Washington, president Robert J. 
Gillespie of St. Joseph, Michigan, 
first vice president, and John J. 


Dugan of New Haven, Connecticut, 
second vice president. 

Officers of the AMERICAN PHARMACEU- 
TICAL ASSOCIATION are elected in a mail 
ballot by all members in good standing 
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York. The 1960-61 public relations 
kits issued by APHA were impressive. 
Obviously, much thought and planning 
went into the development of these 
kits. They were clear, concise and 
complete. 

I would respectfully suggest that next 
year you perhaps include self-evaluation 
sheets asking the pharmacist such 
pertinent questions as how clean does he 
keep his store, how much self-respect 
does he himself have, and how much 
professional pride does he instill in his 
employees. 

It is a constant battle and we are 
proud to be associated with you in the 
effort. 

David Frolich, Editor 
New York State Pharmacist 


‘great improvement’ 
Sir: 

The convention issue of APHA 
JouRNAL is the most informative I have 
read in many years and I read them all. 
The reports from all sections and 
affiliated groups showing pictures of 
the men who do the work area great im- 
provement over all previous journals. 
I was forced to miss this convention 
because of a tight schedule at home. 
However, I felt as if I were there while 
reading the reports in THIS JOURNAL. 
Good work. 

Albert R. Pisa 
Detroit, Michigan 


and the votes are counted by a board 
of canvassers appointed by the presi- 
dent. The board of canvassers, con- 
sisting of Chairman John E. Donaldson 
of Washington, D.C., R. David Allen 
of Arlington, Virginia, and Kenneth 
Hanson of Bethesda, Maryland, met 
at APHA Headquarters on November 
21 to certify the results of the vote. 

APuHA’s honorary president is elec- 
ted by the House of Delegates annually 
and the secretary and treasurer are 
elected triennially by the House of 


Delegates. Oscar Rennebohm of Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, currently serves as 
honorary president. Both William 


S. Apple of Washington, D.C., and Hugo 
H. Schaefer of Yonkers, New York, 
were elected secretary and treasurer for 
a three-year term at the 1959 annual 
meeting in Cincinnati. 
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ttm ame Calendar of Evens —_sn 


DECEMBER 


Z Pan American Health Day 

5-6 National Social Welfare Assembly annual 
meeting, New York, N.Y. 

6 Mich. Academy of Pharmacy winter confer- 
ence (Mich. Branch, APhA), McGregor 
Center, Detroit, Mich. 

6-7. _ National Social Welfare Assembly, National 
Committee on the Aging, annual meeting, 
New York, N.Y. 

8 Proprietary Assn. Research and Scientific 
Development Conference, Biltmore Hotel, 
New York, N.Y. 

12-14 Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Assn., east- 
ern regional meeting, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, N.Y. 

15 National Pharmaceutical Council annual 
luncheon, Hotel Pierre, New York, N.Y. 

16 National Drug Trade Conference, Gramercy 
Park Hotel, New York, N.Y. 

26-31 American Assn. for Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Commodore and Biltmore Hotels, 
New York, N.Y. 


1961 


JANUARY 


1-31 United Cerebral Palsy Month 

2-31 March of Dimes (National Foundation) 

9-12 White House Conference on Aging, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

10-11 American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, 
lil. 


17-19 Instrument Society of America instrument 
automation conference and exhibit, Sher- 
aton-Jefferson Hotel, Keel Auditorium, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 


1-28 American Heart Month 

1-28 National Sickroom Needs Month 

5-11 National Children’s Dental Health Week 

8-10 Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Assn., law 
section, Boca Raton Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 

12-14 District No. 4, NABP-AACP meeting, Pur- 
due Univ. College of Pharmacy, West 
Lafayette, Ind. 

13-15 Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Assn., cen- 
tral regional meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 

20-21 Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Assn., 
western regional meeting, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

24-25 Texas Hospital Pharmacy Seminar, Univ. of 
Texas College of Pharmacy, Austin, Tex. 


MARCH 


1-31 Red Cross Month 

2- Easter Seal Appeal 
Apr 2 
2 Drug, Chemical & Allied Trades Assn. 
i dinner, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 


2-3 Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Assn. Mid- 
year Meeting, Statler-Hilton Hotel, New 
York, N.Y. 

4-9  Druggists’ Service Co. convention, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, N.Y. 

8-10 Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Assn., med- 
- section, Ponte Vedra Club, Ponte Vedra, 


la. 

13-14 District No. 6 NABP-AACP meeting, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

13-16 National Health Forum and annual meet- 
ing, National Health Council, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, N.Y. 

15-18 Pharmaceutical Wholesalers Assn. conven- 
tion, Las Vegas, Nev. 

21-30 American Chemical Society national meet- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. 


APRIL 


10-14 National League for Nursing biennial con- 
vention, Cleveland, Ohio 

16-19 California Pharmaceutical Assn. annual 
convention and trade show, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

23-28 American Pharmaceutical Assn. annual 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 

26-29 American College Health Assn. meeting, 
Gannett Clinic, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. 

27-28 Eastern States Health Education Confer- 
ence, New York Academy of Medicine, New 
York, N.Y. 

30- Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Assn. an- 

May 3 nual meeting, The Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W.Va. 

30- Mental Health Week 

May 6 


l Child Health Day 

4-7 National Industrial Pharmaceutical Re- 
search annual conference, King’s Gateway, 
Land 0’ Lakes, Wis. 

7-13 National Hospital Week 

8-10 American National Red Cross annual con- 
vention, Cincinnati, Ohio 

9-11 Toilet Goods Assn. convention, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, N.Y. 








To All of Our Friends 
Both Present and Future 


May Your 
CHRISTMASTIDE 
be Merry 
and Your NEW YEAR 
both Happy 


and Glorious 


. 
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10-13 National Science Fair-International, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

ll Tenth Annual Pharmaceutical Conference, 
Rutgers Univ. College of Pharmacy, New- 
ark, N.J 

14-17 Proprietary Assn. annual meeting, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. 

14-19 National Conference on Social Welfare 
annual forum, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn, 

15-22 Foot Health Week 

17-20 Hawaiian Pharmaceutical Annual Conven- 
tion, Reef Hotel, Waikiki, Honolulu, Hawaii 

21-26 National Tuberculosis Assn. annual meet- 
ine, Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, 

hio 


JUNE 


19-21 Mississippi State Pharmaceutical Assn. an- 
nual convention, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss. 

24-25 American College of Apothecaries Eastern 
Regional Conference, Toronto, Canada 

26-30 American Medical Assn. annual meeting, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York, N.Y. 


AUGUST 


20-24 American Veterinary Medical Assn. annual 
convention, Sheraton Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich. 


SEPTEMBER 


3-8 | American Chemical Society national meet- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 

6-13 National Child Safety Week 

24-27 Federal Wholesale Druggists Assn. annual 
meeting, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W.Va. 

29- American College of Apothecaries annual 

Oct 2 convention, San Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 


1-6 — National Assn. of Retail Druggists’ annual 
convention, Hotel Fountainbleau, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

1-7. _—_— National Pharmacy Week 

16-19 American Dental Assn. annual session, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

16-20 National Safety Congress and Exposition 
(National Safety Council), Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 

20-24 American Heart Assn. annual convention, 
Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 


5-8 — Assn. of Military Surgeons annual conven- 
tion, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

13-17 American Public Health Assn. annual meet- 
ing, Convention and Exhibit Building, De- 


troit, Mich. 
27-30 American Medical Assn. clinical meeting, 
Denver, Colo. 
INTERNATIONAL 
1961 
AUGUST 
22-25 International Pharmacological Meeting 


(first), Stockholm, Sweden 


SEPTEMBER 


4-10 International Congress of Pharmaceutical 
Sciences, Pisa, Italy 
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If all vitamin products were alike, 


Betty Miles would be out of a job. 


Betty Miles is an inspector in the Upjohn Soft Elastic Capsule 
Department. Her job is to examine Unicap* vitamins for “leakers.” 
She does this under “black light” because this puts a fluorescent 
“spotlight” on leaks so slight as to be invisible to the naked eye 
under ordinary light. 
In view of the fact that an imperfect seal occurs on an average iin 
of only once in every 3,000 Unicap capsules produced, it could be Soka omers.. 
argued that this inspection is scarcely worth the trouble. But we 
believe that all the several hundred safeguards used to guarantee 


te ' co 
the uncompromising quality of Unicaps are important. 
And we believe that you will agree that this is important to 
you and your customers, too. 


*TRADEMARK, REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Vice 


American Association for Advancement of Science 


President and Chairman—Joseph V. 


Swintosky, Smith, Kline and French Laboratories 
Secretary—John E. Christian, school of phar- 
macy, Purdue University 


Tuesday, December 27—spotlight on hospital 
9:00 a.m.—Joseph A. Oddis, presiding 


Opening remarks—John E. Christian. 
CE 


Greetings—American Society of Hos- 
pital Pharmacists, American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, New York State 
Council of Hospital Pharmacists, 
American Hospital Association. 
Interesting Aspects of Narcotic Con- 
trol—Wzinston J. Durant, University 
Hospital, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Disposable Versus Reusable Surgeons’ 
Gloves in Operating Room—Mildred 
Struve, USPHS Hospital, Boston. 
Scientific Tradition in French Hos- 
pital Pharmacy—Alex Berman, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
Review of Pharmacy 
peutics Committee 
Benjamin Chiazza 


and Thera- 
Regulations— 
and Herbert L. 


127th Meeting—Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, December 26-31, 1960 


Program of the Section on Pharmacy 


pharmacy 


1:30 p.m.—George F. 


4. 


Flack, Jefferson Medical College Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia. 

Drug-Plastic Interaction—John 
Autian, University of Texas. 

Specialty Pharmaceutical 
Forms—Arnold C. Neva, 
University. 


Dosage 
Duquesne 


Archambault, pre- 
siding. 

Address of vice president and chair- 
man, ‘Dedication to Pharmacy’’— 
Joseph V. Swintosky. 

Pharmacist in Public Health—Glenn 
L. Jenkins, Purdue University. 
Pharmacist’s Growing Responsibility 
in Care of Nursing Home Patients— 
Kenneth R. Nelson, Jr., Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Providing Pharmacy Service to a 


Smaller Hospital by a Larger Hos- 
pital—Edgar N. Duncan, USPHS 
Hospital, Chicago, and Gabriel P. 
Ferrazzano, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 
Practical Applications of 
Control—Louis P. Jeffrey, 
Hospital, New York. 
Planning a Sterile Technics Labora- 
tory—Neil Davis, Herbert L. Flack 
and Kenneth Avis, Jefferson Medical 
College Hospital, Philadelphia. 
Release of Antiseptics from Lantrol 
Containing Ointment Bases—Charles 
H. Nesbit, Jr., VA Center, Fargo. 
Will Automation Replace Hospital 
Pharmacist?—Alfred A. Minnino, 
Geigy Pharmaceuticals. 

Brewer System—Themas A. Manzelli, 
Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia. 


Quality 
Albany 





Thursday, December 29——cosmetic research in the limelight 


9:00 a.m.—John Autian, presiding. 


i. 


4. 


- 


6. 


if 


Reaction of Grignard Type Reagents 
with Some 4-Aza Steroids— Norman 
J. Doorenbos and Kenneth A. Ker- 
ridge, University of Maryland. 
Inverse Isotope Dilution Analyses 
of Chlortetracycline—C.E. Breckin- 
ridge, Jr., Oak National Laboratory, 
and J.E. Christian, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Polarography of Some N-Methyl- 
Pyridine (PAM) and Pyridine Aedox- 
imes—Nicholas G. Lordi, Rutgers 
University. 

Comparative Pharmacology of Di- 
phenylmethane Derivatives—Arlan 
G. Roberts, J.B. Roerig. 

Effects of Corticosteroids and Tran- 
quilizers on Experimental Amoe- 
biasis—-Svetozar Teodorovic, Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, James Ingalls and Leo 
Greenberg, Long Island University. 
Modification of Action of Chloral 
Hydrate in Mice by Prior Adminis- 
tration of Nicotinamide—Robert G. 
Brown, University of Texas. 
Facilitation of Metrazol-Induced 
Seizures by Iproniazid—Albert M. 
Eliman and M.T. Spoerlein, Rutgers 
University. 





8. 


10. 


12. 


1:30 p.m.—Symposium: 


Chemistry of 4-oxacholestan-3-one— 
Norman J. Doorenbos and Mutsu Wu, 
University of Maryland. 

Steroid Borates I. Structural Con- 
siderations—Lewis J. Leeson, James 
A. Lowery, George M. Sieger and 
Sigfried Muller, Lederle Labora- 
tories. 

Comparative Testing of Preservative 
Systems—Lee H. MacDonald, Up- 
john Company. 

Effect of Ultrasound on Production 
of Microcrystalline Progesterone— 
Joseph R. Principe, Palmolive Phar- 
maceutical Research Laboratories, 
and Donald M. Skauen, University 
of Connecticut. 

Evaluative Procedures for Film- 
Forming Materials in Pharmaceutical 
Applications—Joseph L. Kanig, Co- 
lumbia University, and Harris Good- 
man, Purdue University. 


The Scientist’s 


Contribution to Safe Use of Cosmetics— 
Marion B. Salzberger, presiding. 


1. 


2. 


Introductory Statement—Marion B. 
Salsberger, New York University. 

Some Problems of Biological Research 
and Their Relation to Cosmetic De- 


6. 


if 


velopment and Use—William Mon- 
tagna, Brown University. 

New Methods for Study of Percu- 
taneous Absorption—Kenneth M. Wil- 
son, U.S. Army Chemical Center, 
Maryland. 

Radioisotopes in Cosmetic Research— 
William Bousquet, Purdue University. 
Dermatologic Research and Cosmetic 
Formulation—Allan L. Lorincz, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Science of Safe Cosmetic Formulation 
—Glen J. Sperandio, Purdue Univer- 
sity. 

Panel Discussion. 


7:30 p.m.—Symposium (continued). 


1. 


Clinical Dermatologist and Cosmetic 
Reactions—Howard T. Behrman, New 
York Medical College. 

Methods of Appraisal for Potential 
Hazard—Adolph Rostenberg, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Industry’s Interest and Responsibility 
in Cosmetic Safety—Willard M. 
Bright, Lever Brothers Company. 
Government’s Role in Control of 
Cosmetics—Irvin Kerlan, Bureau of 
Medicine, FDA, 

Panel Discussion. 





Friday, December 30—-scientific papers highlight closing session 


9:00 a.m.—Lee H. MacDonald, presiding. 
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2. 


3. 


4. 


Application of Electromagnetic Wave 
Theory to Anatomical Discovery in 
Arterial System—Harry Lobel, Ne- 
braska-Iowa Electrical Council. 
Comparison of Operating Charac- 
teristics of Liquid and Plastic 
Scintillator—George Foster, Purdue 
University, Billy G. Dunavant, Uni- 
versity of Florida and John E. 
Christian, Purdue University. 
Synthesis of 4-aza-4-methyl-pregnane 
Analogs—Norman J. Doorenbos and 
C. Richard Tamorria, University of 
Maryland. 

Preparation of Some N-Substituted 


4-Azaandrostanes— Norman J. Door- 
enbos and Robert E. Havranek, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

Sterilization of Regenerated Collagen 
with Beta-propiolactone—Edwin L. 
Ball, Albert C. Dornbush, George M. 
Steger, James Vitucct and Joseph F. 
Weidenheimer, Lederle Laboratories. 


Re-Evaluation of Certain Atomic 
Refractions—R.J. Dicenzo and P.J. 
Jannke, University of Connecticut. 
Growth of Medicinal Plants in Cul- 
ture I. Controlled Cabinet for 
Maintaining Plant Cultures—4A.E. 
Demaggio and L.D. King, Rutgers 
University. 
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10. 


tl. 


Synthesis of 6-Aza-B-homocholestane 
Compounds—Norman J. Doorenbos 
and Harkishan Singh, University of 
Maryland. 

Synthesis of Some 3-Aza-A-homo- 
cholestanes by Bechmann and 
Schmidt Rearrangements in Poly- 
phosphoric Acid— Norman J. Dooren- 
bos and Mu-Tsu-Wu, University of 
Maryland. 

Description of Volatile Oil Obtained 
from Plant Indigenous to Louisiana— 
John T. Goorley, Northeast Louisiana 
State College. 

Continuous Practical Method for 
Production Granulation—E.T. Mar- 
tin, Merck Sharp and Dohme. 
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“$4.80 for 10 little pills?” 


For the moment, young Mrs. Brown has forgotten 
her Jimmy’s serious illness and all the worry it has 
caused. She’s remembering what she’s heard about 
the “high cost” of drugs, and unpleasant thoughts 
are crossing her mind. 

What Mrs. Brown is thinking is as important to you 
as it is to the people behind you that she never 


sees. Her misconceptions are damaging to us all. 
When she presents you with an opportunity like 
this, won’t you take a few minutes to set the record 
straight? You’ll be rendering a valuable service to 
all those who develop, produce, distribute and 
dispense the little pills that help make the little 
Browns well. 


Smith Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia 
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throughout the 


ies pharmacists 

country, a bright red letterhead 
accented with a black bar has spelled 
“news” of the profession from the 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL As- 
SOCIATION in 1960. And, coming from 
APuA, spokesman for pharmacy, the 
news releases and bulletins have meant 
accurate, timely information for every 
pharmacist. 

More than 80 of these news releases 
and bulletins have been prepared and 
distributed by APHA since January 1, 
1960, on a variety of important phar- 
maceutical topics. And they have been 
widely republished across the country. 

These releases have been sent to 
pharmacists in key positions such as 
national, regional, state and _ local 
pharmacy journal editors, association 
secretaries, college of pharmacy deans 
and members of state boards of phar- 
macy. APHA maintains this large 
distribution to disseminate information 
on pharmaceutical developments as 
widely and as quickly as possible. 

Informational releases concerning the 
mail-order prescription operations, the 
American Medical Association’s con- 
demnation of these operations and other 
actions relating to the problem received 
the heaviest coverage. 

National Pharmacy Week plans and 
information also received much at- 
tention in the pharmaceutical journals, 
second only to the mail-order pre- 
scription operations. Many of the 
journals carried the advertising mat 
supplied by APHA on their covers for 
the October issues and still others 
designed their own National Pharmacy 
Week cover designs. 

Progress and ideas on recruitment 
efforts for pharmacy ranked third in 
universal journal coverage, in partic- 


1960 news releases 


date subject 


January 7—Mail-Order R: Schemes Deemed Serious Health Hazard 

January 14—Pharmacy Honors Planned for National Science Fair Finalists 
January 15—Sister Mary Berenice Named to Policy Committee 

January 26—APhA Insurance Plan Extended to Age 65 

February 8—1959 National Pharmacy Week Display Contest Winners 
February 10—Premier Exhibition Scheduled for 1960 APhA Convention 
February 10—Largest APhA Gathering Expected at 1960 Convention 

February 15—Three Steps to Greater Professional Stability 

March 2—New Slide Talk Highlights Poison Prevention Measures 

March 2—March Issue of APhA Journal Devoted to Poison Prevention 

March 4—Mail-Order Prescription Operators Called on Carpet 

March 11—Prominent Speakers Featured at APhA House of Delegates Meeting 
March 21—Pharmacists Commended for Poison Prevention Slide-Talk 
March 21—Pharmacy Spokesmen Favor University Extension Program 

March 21—Careers Advisory Commission Urges Greater Recruiting Efforts 
March 25—Florida Supreme Court Decision Termed Public Health Danger 
March 27—American Pharmaceutical Association Honors Congressman Durham 
March 27—Canadian Pharmaceutical Assn. Executive Hits Drug Investigations 
March 27—AMA Trustee Condemns Mail-Order Prescription Schemes 

March 28—Senate Counsel Scores Use of Misleading Exhibits 
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ular, the National Science Fair phar- 
macy award story. 

On individual news items, APHA 
aid to Arizona in its justice department 
legal battle received considerable journal 
attention. APHA Secretary William S. 
Apple’s statement on HR 10597 and the 
subsequent revision of the DC pharmacy 
bill was considered newsworthy by a 
large number of the journals. Though 
the release on the Oklahoma assistant 
pharmacist licensure problem was issued 
only in November, it has already been 
published in a number of journals. 

Editorially, pharmacy journals around 
the country have had many praises 
for the work of APHA. 

The American Professional Phar- 
macist in its March issue commented 
that— 


The American Pharmaceutical Association 
is to be commended for... voicing to 
Life's editor-in-chief, Mr. Henry R. Luce, 
a strong protest against the article's seven 
pages of inaccuracies. 


And in a more recent issue the 
American Professional Pharmacist stated 
that— 


The American Pharmaceutical Association 
is making every effort through all channels 
of communication to inform the public about 
pharmacy and the pharmacists. 
Drug Topics in its March issue com- 
mented that— 
In protesting Life magazine's article "Big 
Pill to Swallow," the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association's secretary, Dr. William 
S. Apple, evidenced intelligent leadership 
and a “fight back’ attitude which should 
exist in all pharmaceutical circles during 
this current period. 
And in an August issue, Drug Topics 
stated— 


APhA is really on the move and we're 


sure that the profession rests in the hands 
of a number of capable leaders. 


The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
commented that the National Phar- 
macy Week public relations kit designed 
and distributed by APHA— 


...can—and no doubt will—do much 
good for the drug business. It should be 
given collaborative assistance from all 
producing and distributing divisions of the 
group. They need what it will do. 


The Wisconsin Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation’s president, commenting on 
the APHA Convention in the Wisconsin 
Pharmacist, wrote— 


...all of the programs were interesting, 
informative, stimulating and above all 
vital to the future of pharmacy. The items 
on the agenda represented problems 
pertinent to pharmacists in every state. 


In regard to the mail-order pre- 
scription operations the Brooklyn Phar- 
macist editorialized— 


Through this critical period in pharmacy's 
history, Dr. William Apple showed that 
he had the makings of a dynamic pharma- 
ceutical leader by tackling the problem of 
mail-order prescriptions in a forthright 
manner. 


And, to conclude the comments from 
the various segments of pharmacy is 
one from the president of the Ohio 
State Pharmaceutical Association in the 
April issue of Ohio Pharmacist— 


...l will predict that if APhA continues 
with their top-flight leadership in ALL 
segments of pharmacy, together with 
their dynamic executive secretary, Dr. 
William S. Apple, APhA will become truly 
the “National Guardian" and spokesman 
for pharmacy. 


April 6—Joseph Oddis Named to Top Hospital Pharmacy Posts 
April 22—APhA Refutes Charges Made by AARP 

April 27—National Epilepsy League Establishes Mail-Order Operation 
April 27—National Health Council Health Careers Exhibit 

May 18—APhA Declares Insurance Dividend 


May 25—Ivor Griffith Named Recipient of 1960 Remington Medal 
June 16—AMA Condemns Prescription Mail-Order Plans 
June 23—Nation’s Capital Hosts 1960 APhA Convention 


July 7—APhA Publishes New Drug Name Lexicon 


July 7—APhA to Represent Pharmacy at White House Conference on Aging 
July 28—Neuroth Named Special APhA Faculty Advisory for Convention 
August 1—It’s Your Story...Tell It During National Pharmacy Week 

August 3—Pharmacists to Gather in Nation’s Capital Week of August 14 
August 5—Einbeck to Receive Civil Defense Citation 

August 26-—1960 APhA Resolutions 

August 29—Secretaries’ Conference Commends APhA 

September 12—FTC Attacks Prescription Mail-Order Operation 

September 20—APhA Proposes “Official Brochure” for R Legend Drugs 
September 23—Pharmacy Advisory Commission Formed on Polio Control 
October 5—APhA Journal Outlines Pharmacist’s Role in Civil Defense 
October 5—Science Fairs Can Be Effective Pharmacy Recruitment Media 
October 13—APhA—FDA Alert Pharmacists on Counterfeit Drugs 
November 2—Oklatioma Certificates Mailed Sans Board Secretary's Signature 
November 2—APhA Journals to Present New Formats in January 

November 2—First N.F. XI Interim Revision Announcement Is Released 











Weight-watchers on the go 
know: Sucaryl belongs 


Wherever they might be—at home, traveling, visiting, 
relaxing— weight-watchers are finding Sucaryl a convenient 
way of keeping the calorie count down. They particularly 
like that 100-tablet bottle of Sucaryl. Just the right size 
for purse or pocket, it lets them have their coffee as sweet 
as they want, whenever they want, without the penalty of 
calories. Sucaryl: more and more, an important part of 
daily living with today’s modern weight-watchers. 


Sucaryl Outsells, outpromotes all other non-caloric sweeteners combined 


© 1960, ABBOTT LABORATORIES 





this is the Vi-Daylin® moment. it comes once a day, and there is ab- 
solutely no mistaking how children feel about it. it belongs in a class with 
the cookie after dinner and the bedtime story. a treat become a habit. 


a good habit to prescribe. fun for the kids. peace for mom. assurance for you. 
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the most widely used and prescribed of all children’s multivitamins \ / | 1) \ ’ | | N | ae 
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FTC hearing for West-ward—A hearing has been tentatively set for December 

21 at the Federal Trade Commission building in Washington, D.C. on the 
FTC complaint that West-ward advertisements were misleading. FTC claims 
the respondents do not have an adequate control system and do not per— 
form assays or make quantitative analyses of their products and the 
stability of certain of the respondents’ enteric coated tablets has not 
been established either as to potency or as to disintegration charac— 
teristics. 








second FDA report card—Following closely on the heels of the first FDA report 
card (see Washington Views, November 1960), the special investigative 
unit, named by HEW Secretary Flemming to investigate charges made before 
the Kefauver committee hearings "which reflected on the integrity of 
employee actions" in FDA, reported that "there are no present employees 
of FDA whose sources of personal income are incompatible with their 
government employment." 














White House Conference on Aging—HEW Secretary Flemming views the White House 
Conference on Aging "as an intensive nationwide surveying effort, as 
well as an invaluable instrument for defining new goals and determining 
how to reach them." The conference, which has been given the theme 
"Aging with a Future," will be held in Washington, D.C., January 9-12. 
The National Advisory Committee met on November 15 to finalize the con-— 
ference program, procedures, rules of order and arrangements. The 
American Pharmaceutical Association will serve with delegate status at 
the conference. 














decision in Arizona still pending—The federal district judge in Phoenix, 

Arizona, who recently heard four hours of arguments by both the attor— 
ney retained by APhA and an attorney representing the Arizona pharma— 
ceutical associations, reserved opinion on the several motions. Until a 
decision is rendered by the federal district judge, no further steps 
will be taken in the case which is of such great importance to all 
pharmacists and pharmaceutical associations. 











medical care for aged--HEW bureau of public assistance reports that 12 states, 
as of November 15, have taken definite action to use the additional 
federal funds for their old-age assistance medical care programs. 
Michigan, New Mexico, Oklahoma and West Virginia have reportedly put the 
program into effect; Kentucky enacted legislation to become effective 
January 1, 1961; legislation was in process in Massachusetts; and 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Rhode Island and Virginia expressed the 
belief that they can proceed with present laws and they are considering 
activating programs. Twenty-two states are attempting to clarify legis- 
lation and to identify action needed, while 20 states indicate that 
legislation will be required but that no action is contemplated in the 
near future. 
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ees for alt the ‘Be ee to come 


IT HAS JUST DAWNED ON ME 
what a really swell Christmas 
present my boss has given me 
. . . When he applied for APhA 
Life, he got an application for 
me, too, from Bob Bischoff, APhA 
Life Administrator, 2215 Consti- 
tution Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 7, D. C. | completed, signed 
and mailed it in, and when it 


APhA Life is underwritten by The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Saint Paul, Minn. 


was approved, the boss paid the 
premium. 

BELIEVE ME, it’s certainly a com- 
fort to know that there’s no less 
than $10,000 on tap for the wife 
and kids—no matter what hap- 
pens .. . Santa Claus had a big 
gift in his bag for me this year 
. . . for all the Christmases to 
come. 
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Pharmacists are constantly working for better com- 
munity health throughout the world. This is the 
basic and broad bond which unites the profession 
whether the community pharmacy is in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, where it was visited by the delegates at- 
tending the 18th General Assembly of the International 
Pharmaceutical Federation; in Santiago, Chile, where 
it was visited by the delegates attending the Fifth Pan- 
American Congress of Pharmacy and Biochemistry; 
in Tokyo, Japan; in Stockholm, Sweden; or in Djakarta, 
Indonesia, as mentioned in this issue of the JOURNAL; 
or in the shadows of the United Nations building here 
in the USA. Although the languages and customs of 
the various areas may differ, we have this common 
bond uniting pharmacy in serving community health 
needs and in promoting the welfare of the people 
throughout the world. 

Because pharmacy is united and has this broad base 
upon which to build, it is in an excellent position to 
bring order out of the uncertain conditions attending 
international relations today. The promotion of 
international health is one of the best means of pro- 
moting understanding and co-operation between peoples 
everywhere. Pharmacy can accomplish this on a 
person-to-person, area-to-area, government-to-govern- 
ment and nation-to-nation basis. The pharmacists 
of the world can truly be self-appointed health ambas- 
sadors to peoples in need. Pharmacists are in an en- 
viable position in this regard. 

The person-to-person contact is certainly a most 
valuable one and the realm in which pharmacy can 
come to the foreground. President Eisenhower has 
urged on many occasions such person-to-person con- 
tacts and stated that greater understanding among 
nations, on a people-to-people as well as a government- 
to-government basis is a necessary part of our efforts 
to remove the misunderstandings that hinder disarma- 
ment, the building of a safeguarded peace and the 
strengthening of freedom. 

Pharmacy can and should take the lead in a people- 
to-people exchange in the vital area of public health 
and welfare. 

The citizens of the United States are currently spon- 
soring programs on a person-to-person basis and the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION has a par- 
ticular interest in one such program called Project 
HOPE (Health Opportunities for People Everywhere). 

This program began about two years ago growing 
out of the idea of a Washington, D.C., physician who 
realized the value of personal relationships among all 
nations and the necessity for improved medical care 
in many areas of the world. 

A foundation was established and this group 


for better international health 


borrowed an old U.S. Navy military hospital ship 
from the government. With contributions from busi- 
nesses and individuals in the United States, the ship 
was completely modernized and outfitted as floating 
medical center with an advanced training medical 
school. 

Pharmacy is—and has been—participating actively 
in this project. Pharmaceutical manufacturers have 
donated drugs and other medical supplies—enough 
supplies to last for one full year—and we now have two 
of our pharmacists as part of the medical staff of the 
SS HOPE. The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCI- 
ATION has established a special committee to continue 
the support of pharmacy’s role in this project (this is 
described on page 764). 

A vigorous, peaceful, happy and productive world 
can arise from good health, but it can never grow if 
sickness and malnutrition prevail. No amount of 
diplomacy or military strength can bring peace to an 
area with its peoples’ minds and bodies sick. Health 
is intimately associated with man’s cultural, emotional, 
social and economic problems. 

HEW Secretary Arthur S. Flemming gave additional 
support to this thinking at his November press con- 
ference when he stated: “Health is an indispensable 
link to worldwide understanding and goodwill.” In 
his progress report on the Health for Peace Plan (see 
page 759), Secretary Flemming added that all nations 
are interested in “better health for their people. All 
nations of the world can contribute, all can benefit.”’ 

Pharmacy has the physical structure available in 
each country and has the confidence of and contact with 
the people. Each pharmacy in the world can be a 
goodwill center and a public health information center 
helping to improve health standards, helping to elimi- 
nate the heavy burden of disease. 

It is this constant and intimate tie with the peoples 
of the nations, this personal contact with millions of 
people each day which gives pharmacy a most im- 
portant opportunity to lead in health standard im- 
provements, an opportunity that is unique and found 
only in our profession. 

Not only do we have personal contact with people, 
we have personal contact with sick people when we can 
do the most good, help restore their health. And 
through this contact the profession can provide a val- 
uable liaison with our citizens to keep them informed 
and supplied with the latest in medical treatment and 
knowledge. 

Pharmacy has the opportunity and must march 
ahead to build a better life with confidence, hope, 
imagination and boldness. 
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APhA plans 
1961 convention 


(Nome April 1961 pharmacists will set 
C) their sights on the old camping 
grounds of the early explorers and mis- 
sionaries—Chicago—for the 108th an- 
nual meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL AssocIATION. From April 
23-28 the United States’ second largest 
metropolis will provide the background 
on which convention activities will be 
superimposed in 1961. 

Participation in this annual meeting 
has been steadily increasing both in 
numbers and enthusiasm as records of 
the 1960 convention show. Even larger 
crowds are expected and plans for 
hotel accommodations and convention 
agenda are being tailored accordingly. 

With the growing awareness of phar- 
macy’s problems on the local and 
national levels, APHA members will 
want to take part in the important de 
cisions which will be required at this 
Chicago meeting. 

During the past decade, the Windy 
City has played host to about 1,100 
meetings and trade shows. Giving an 
assist to this record as an outstanding 
national convention city is the closeness 
of Chicago to the population and geo- 
graphical centers of the country. It is 
equally accessible from all sections of 
the country. 

Acknowledged as the transportation 
hub of the country, Chicagoans boast of 
19 leading trunk lines running famous 
“name” trains into or out of Chicago 
but none through Chicago. This cen- 
tralized convention site will be easily 
accessible by car, bus, train or plane. 
In fact, ‘‘all roads lead to Chicago” and 
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about the only way a traveler 
can miss it is to stay home. 

A growing number of 
family groups accompanying 
delegates to Chicago gather- 
ings attests to the holiday 
playground atmosphere of the 
city. Members of the phar- 
maceutical profession who 
want to make the meeting a 
family affair can do so, con- 
fident that the family will 
find plenty of interesting ac- 
tivities for their enjoyment. 

A conventioneer housed 
comfortably and well fed re- 
turns home happy and satis- 
fied. APHA will guarantee 
good housing in the hotels 
designated for convention ac- 
tivities but all of Chicago will 
cater to the conventioneer’s 
appetite. 

With more than an ample supply of 
meats from its renown stockyards, 
Chicago has an abundance of food and 
good restaurants to suit every palate 
the Red Star Inn or Jacques for Con- 
tinental foods, the internationally famed 
Pump Room of the Ambassador East 
Hotel in the center of the Gold Coast 
neighborhood or the Cape Cod Room 
of the Drake Hotel for more fancy 
foods, Don the Beachcombers’ for 


Chicago’s fabulous Mer- 
chandise Mart near the 
heart of the shopping 
area as it is seen at night. 


Polynesian and Oriental specialties— 
to mention but a few of the many dining 
places. 

Another attraction of Chicago is the 
“Main Street of the Nation’’—State 
Street—which draws millions of world 
travelers to browse and shop each year. 
Sharing the shopper’s eye and money 


The winding Chicago river is towered over by 
the Wrigley Building (at left) and the Tribune 
Tower (at right). 
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Airview of Chicago terminal 
for cross-country traffic, me- 
tropolis at the foot of Lake 
Michigan 


are the specialty shops lining Michigan 
Boulevard and the ‘‘Magnificent Mile” 
that leads off to the Gold Coast district. 
A more recent addition to Chicago is 
the mile-square Medical Center with its 
many towering hospitals, medical 
schools and research laboratories. Com- 
plementing the metropolis’ blend—and 
of particular interest to pharmacists 


notice 


papers for section meetings of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association 


The next annual meeting of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL AS- 
SOCIATION will be held in Chicago, 
Illinois, April 23-28, 1961. Titles 
and abstracts (not to exceed 200 
words) of papers must be submitted 


scientific 


Robert C. Anderson 
Eli Lilly and Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Donald T. Meredith 
The Upjohn Company 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


practical pharmacy 


B.F. Belcastro 
School of Pharmacy 
Purdue University 
W. Lafayette, Ind. 


are the pharmacies at Wesley Memorial 
Passavant, VA Research hospitals and 
clinics of Northwestern University. 
Also the University of Chicago’s clinics 
will be of interest for here radicactive 
pharmaceuticals are handled and _ pre- 
pared for hospital use in pharmacy 
laboratories. 

Chicago is the headquarters for the 
American Hospital Association, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, American 
Dental Association, to mention but a 
few. 

Members of the profession will also 
be interested in inspecting the facilities 
of the University of Illinois college of 
pharmacy, located in Chicago. Placing 
the city among the leaders in higher 
education and research are Chicago, 
Northwestern, Loyola and DePaul Uni- 
versities, Illinois Institute of Technology 
and other institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

It was at the University of Chicago 
that the first successful experiments in 
atomic reaction were achieved. An- 
other accomplishment of Chicago’s 
research was the first reactor for pro 
ducing electric power. 

Chicago’s pre-eminence as the world’s 
busiest convention city dates back to 
1860 when Abraham Lincoln won his 
first nomination in the historic Wigwam. 
No matter what your expectations for 
the ideal convention site, personal pref- 
erences in food and entertainment, you 
will be accommodated in Chicago at 
the APHA convention. 

Look for the housing reservation form 
in the January issue of THIS JOURNAL. 
Fill it out completely as directed by the 
APuA Housing Bureau and return it 
promptly so that the accommodations 


historical pharmacy 


to the appropriate ‘section secretary 
not later than February 1, 1961, 
or preferably earlier, to assure a 
place on any section program. 
Names and addresses of secretaries 
soliciting papers are listed below. 


education and legislation 


Cecil P. Headlee 
C.B. Kendall Co. 
2039 Madison Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


pharmaceutica! economics 


Benjamin A. Smith 
Eli Lilly and Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


you request can be reserved. A _pre- 
liminary program for the convention will 
be published in an early issue. @ 


Famed landmark of Chicago— 
the sentinel-like water tower, a 
reminder of the 1871 fire. 
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health mission to the world... 


he American pharmaceutical pro- 

fession has gone abroad as part 
of the United States’ ‘‘people-to-people”’ 
program, Project Hope. ‘‘Hope”’ stands 
for Health Opportunities for People 
Everywhere. The SS Hope, a 15,000- 
ton floating teaching-medical center, is 
in Indonesia to bring the medical 
professions of that country the latest 
medical information and technics de- 
veloped by the American medical 
professions. 

William B. Walsh, MD, conceived 
Project Hope in 1958. He is currently 
president of the People-to-People Health 
Foundation which sponsors the SS 
Hope as its primary function. Local 
medical personnel will receive intensive 
advanced training aboard the ship in the 
areas of southeast Asia that it will cover 
this year. The ship’s medical staff will 
benefit in experience gained in diagnosis 
and treatment of tropical diseases. Such 
experience cannot be obtained anywhere 
in the U.S. 

The Health Foundation obtained a 
former U.S. Navy hospital ship from 
the ‘‘mothball fleet’? and with contri- 
butions received from industry and 
private citizens, completely refitted it 
as a modern medical center. The 
SS Hope has modern classrooms and 
laboratories, operating and delivery 
rooms and 250 beds in hospital wards. 
The ship has a permanent staff of 8 
physicians, 1 dentist, 2 pharmacists, 23 
graduate nurses, 12 medical technicians, 
4 medical secretaries, 1 dental hygienist 
and 5 other auxiliary technicians. 

Additional medical personnel will 
be flown to the ship for rotating 
tours. On temporary assignment now 


are 10 physicians and 1 dentist. Some 
members of the staff will go inland 
from the ship and establish clinics to 
train more local medical personnel. 
The Health Foundation feels that by 
training the local doctors, the effect of 
the SS Hope will be greater and more 
lasting than if the ship merely treated 
needy patients. The trained local doc- 
tors can pass their information on to 








For better health, for a better world—the SS 
Hope makes its maiden voyage to the Far East. 


their colleagues and thereby raise the 
medical standards throughout the whole 
area, 

The $3,500,000 necessary to operate 
the ship for one year will come from 
contributions from business, labor and 
individuals. Medical supplies for Proj- 
ect Hope valued in excess of $1,000,000 
have been donated by pharmaceutical 
firms. 


Pharmacist Frederick M. McKinney, serving on the SS 
Hope, works with Lt. Ishak Naamin, a pharmacist in 
the Indonesian army. 
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Thomas A. Foster, pharmacist di- 
rector (retired) of the USPHS, serving 
as pharmaceutical consultant to Project 
Hope, compiled a list of medical sup- 
plies which were needed for the ship and 
determined the quantities necessary for 
one year’s operation. Individual lists 
of the medical supplies were drafted and 
with the co-operation of Dr. Austin 
Smith, president of the Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association, each phar- 
maceutical manufacturer donated the 
quantities needed. 

Working with this storehouse of 
medical supplies aboard the SS Hope 
are pharmacists Charles W. Dickerson 
of Pontiac, Michigan, and Frederick 
M. McKinney of Washington, D.C. 
Dickerson received his BS in pharmacy 
from the Ferris Institute in 1958 and 
has completed some work towards a 
graduate microbiology degree at Michi- 
gan State University. McKinney re- 
ceived his BS in pharmacy from the 
University of Michigan and has served 
as hospital pharmacist in the Canal 
Zone and as chief pharmacist at the 
Dhahran Health Center, Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia. 

Project Hope has received commenda- 
tion from all areas of American so- 
ciety. President Eisenhower has given 
his support to the program throughout 
and stated— 


Greater understanding among nations on a 
people-to-people basis, as well as a gov- 
ernment-to-government basis, is a neces- 
sary part of our efforts to remove the 
misunderstandings that hinder disarmament, 
the building of a safeguarded peace and 
the strengthening of freedom. 


Typical of the comments from con- 
tributors was that expressed by Francis 
C. Brown, president of Schering, who 
completely agrees with this venture’s 
having been initiated and being sus- 
tained by private American enterprise 


PROILEE 
ROPE 


| PROJECT 


4 HOPE 
PROJECT 





Many manufacturers shipped 
their donations of drugs 
and pharmaceuticals to Proj- 
ect Hope by air. Giving one 
loading an assist are Dr. 
William B. Walsh, president 
of the People-to-People 
Health Foundation, and Dr. 
Frederick K. Heath of Merck 
and Company. 


rather than by governmental subsidies. 
Continued Brown— 


... it is most important that private business 
corporations of America support ventures 
such as this to indicate that the struggle 
against international tyranny is one of 
personal concern for every free man. 


The SS Hope’s maiden voyage will 
last one year. The ship will remain in 
Indonesia until the end of April 1961 
and will then move to Vietnam for the 
remainder of the year. The Health 
Foundation has received invitations 
for future tours from Korea, Okinawa 
and Pakistan. 

The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL As- 
SOCIATION has appointed a committee 
on Project Hope. This action is the 
culmination of activity which began 


Typical of the response of 
pharmaceutical firms to re- 
quests for donations is this 
scene in the warehouse of 
Charles Pfizer and Company, 


PROJECT Inc. John E. McKeen (right), 
HOPE HOPE 


president of Pfizer, and Felix 
L. Riccardo, materials han- 
dling manager, check the 
packages for Project Hope. 





at the APHA Convention in Cincinnati, 
Ohio in 1959 with Dr. William B, 
Walsh’s presentation of Project Hope. 

The APHA committee on international 
relations has been following the develop- 
ment of Project Hope and has endorsed 
it. In addition, the American Society 
of Hospital Pharmacists presented a 
copy of the American Hospital Formu- 
lary Service for use aboard the SS Hope. 

Thomas A. Foster has been appointed 
chairman of the committee on Project 
Hope by APHA President Ronald V. 
Robertson. Serving with him will be 
Benjamin Teplitsky, presently chairman 
of ASHP’s committee on Project Hope, 
Joseph B. Burt, dean of the University 
of Nebraska college of pharmacy and im- 
mediate past president of the Pan- 
American Pharmaceutical and _ Bio- 
chemical Federation, Mrs. Thelma Mor- 
ris Coburn, secretary of the Alabama 
Pharmaceutical Association, and 
Theodore R. Kaufmann, a member of 
the American College of Apothecaries. 

Foster states that the committee 
will urge the pharmacists of the U.S. 
to participate in Project Hope— 


| hope that this committee can alert the 
pharmacists to the value of providing 
financial support to this type of program 
and can indicate to the pharmacists of all 
countries that U.S. pharmacists are by 
their contributions making it possible 
for Project Hope to maintain the same 
pharmacy service available in the U.S. 


Pharmacists are imminently qualified in the 
pharmaceutical supply field and can be of 
invaluable assistance to Project Hope from 
both the technical and professional view- 
points. Pharmacy must continue to par- 
ticipate actively with the other health 
professions in projects of this nature. The 
committee is requesting all active members 
to participate in the pharmacy program. @ 
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F penteetigcen stay in the US. 
taught me that the scientific 
programs of the pharmacy schools, the 
activities of the pharmaceutical indus- 
try and, above all, the control of drugs 
by the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration are all highly impressive. 
In Sweden all these things are done on a 
smaller scale and yet my most persistent 
observation was the similarity of our 
basic problems. Some problems have 
not been solved satisfactorily in either 
country, some have been solved in 
different ways. The Swedish solutions 
in most cases are more radical than the 
American and our system might be 
considered a pilot plant experiment for 
your full scale operations. 

The drugs used in Sweden are 
generally the same as those used in the 
U.S. Many new products are de- 
veloped in the U.S., and usually they 
soon after are marketed in Sweden. 
We still use more of the old vegetable 
drugs and old-fashioned chemicals as 
medicines than you do in America, but 
instead the vitamin business has not 
reached the same height in our country 
as in yours. 

In 1958 the total retail value of 
drugs sold to the Swedish public 
amounted to 68 million dollars or $9.25 
per inhabitant. 

To a very large extent our pharma- 
ceuticals are manufactured in Sweden. 
We have about 30 manufacturing com- 
panies, whose production in 1958 
amounted to 33 million dollars (whole- 
sale value). This part of the Swedish 
industry employs about 2,500 people, the 
biggest firm, Astra, having about 1,000 
employees. 

Most well known discoveries by 
Swedes in the drug field are the local 
anesthetic lidocaine or Xylocaine (L6f- 
gren) and the blood extender dextran 
* (Grénvall and Ingelman). Also in the 
development of heparin important con- 
tributions have come from Sweden 


(Jorpes and his school). 
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Pharmacies, such as the Svanen 
Pharmacy in Stockholm, provide 
a bond of unity between people. 


We still do not export a large quantity 
of drugs but the amount is growing. 
It should be possible for us to develop 
the field of fine chemicals to a greater 
extent. Our principal problem is to 
find sources of raw materials and in 
this respect there have been difficulties, 
especially with the aromatics, because 
we have no natural resources of coal or 
petroleum in our country. 

Swedish retail pharmacies manu- 
facture finished, standardized pharma- 
ceuticals. Their production is organized 
on a co-operative basis, a few of the 
larger pharmacies making the products 
and selling them to the others. In 1958 
this production was 13 percent of 
their purchases of finished standardized 
pharmaceuticals. The Swedish phar- 
macies might be described as a big 
manufacturing firm operating many 
small plants. 

Swedish manufacturers of pharma- 
ceuticals—including the Swedish phar- 
macies—produce 80 percent of the total 
value of finished, standardized prepara- 
tions sold in our country. The re- 
maining 20 percent are imported, largely 
from the U.S. There are a few hundred 
American products on the Swedish 
market now, principally antibiotics and 
steroids. However, it is much more 
difficult to estimate how many of the 
basic drugs, used in the pharmaceutical 
dosage-forms, are really made in Sweden 

probably a much lower percentage. 

We have practically no duties on 
drugs or pharmaceuticals and no ad- 
ministrative tricks to make marketing 
foreign products more difficult than 
selling domestic ones. Both have the 
same potential possibilities. 

Drugs and pharmaceuticals in Sweden 
are distributed to the public only by 
private pharmacies. The hospital phar- 
macies belong at present to private phar- 
macies. Our pharmacies sell only phar- 
maceuticals and other health necessities, 
possibly a few cosmetics. Thus they re- 
semble American professional pharmacies 
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Hans’ Hellberg _ is head of _ the 
National Pharmaceutical Laboratory of 
Sweden. The work of NPL is comparable 
to the United States Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in respect to drugs. After 
receiving his pharmaceutical and chemical 
education at the Royal Pharmaceutical 
Institute of Stockholm and at the Univer- 
sity of Stockholm, Hellberg became a 
registered pharmacist in Sweden and 
practiced for several years in Swedish 
pharmacies. In 1945 he became con- 
nected with the state control of drugs and 
has devoted his time and efforts to that 
field for more than 15 years. 





but have little in common with American 
drugstores. We have 530 pharmacies, 
all owned by registered pharmacists- 
one pharmacy per 14,000 people. The 
number of pharmacies is limited and the 
registered pharmacists are given the 
right to buy a pharmacy according to 
seniority and competence. 

The economic freedom of the phar- 
macy-owner, however, is_ restricted. 
He is, in a way, guaranteed a certain 
minimum income but, on the other hand, 
if his income exceeds certain limits, he 
has to pay increasingly high percentages 
of his net profit to a common pool. 
This pool is used to pay certain expenses 
for the pharmacies such as _ pensions, 
maintenance of central admiristration 
and central laboratories and a certain 
percentage of wages. The most im- 
portant purpose of the pool, however, 
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Pilot plants like this one of Astra, Swedish drug 
manufacturing company, are essential to the 
production of new drugs. 


has been to give the authorities infor- 
mation on the overall economic outlook 
for the pharmaceutical retail business so 
the retail profit on pharmaceuticals for 
the next year can be established. Only 
a short time ago it was shown that the 
economic restrictions on pharmacy- 
owners—peculiar in our country—have 
affected their interest in economic plan- 
ning. It is possible that a new policy 
will be inaugurated. The system, how- 
ever, has had the advantage of pro- 
moting the reconstruction and moderni- 
zation of old pharmacies. 

As high as 65 percent of the total 
sales of Swedish pharmacies comes from 
prescriptions. Only 13 percent of these 
prescriptions require extemporaneous 
compounding by the pharmacist, the 
rest are standardized products. The 
dermatologists’ prescriptions require a 


The tabletting depart- 
ment of the Vasen 
Pharmacy at Linkop- 
ing is similar to that in 
many other Swedish 
retail pharmacies. 


lot of compounding as they do in the 
U.S. but in our country the ophthal- 
mologists and the pediatricians also 
like to prescribe their own special 
formulas. 

In Sweden we have organized a social 
security system. Practically all hospi- 
tals are run by the state or by local com- 
munities. Our general and compulsory 
health insurance provides for the cost of 
hospitalization in a common ward or the 
cost of a private practicing physician up 
co certain maximum fees. If we want 
to consult a more expensive doctor or if 
we want care in a private room in the 
hospital, we have to pay the additional 
cost ourselves. Drugs prescribed by a 
physician are also in part paid for by 
health insurance. Thus certain prep- 
arations for certain chronic diseases are 
fully paid for, such as insulin in diabetes, 
digitalis in chronic heart weakness, 
epinephrine and ephedrine in asthma. 
On other prescribed drugs our insurance 
pays part of the cost. Because health 
insurance has reduced the cost of medi- 
cines to the individual, there may have 
been an unnecessary increase of drug 
consumption in Sweden. I think most 
people agree, however, that the benefits 
outweigh the disadvantages. 

Every manufacturer of any impor- 
tance has his own drug control system. 
This control is organized in much the 
same way as in the drug companies in 
the U.S. 

However, the pharmacies in Sweden 
have created their own control system. 
Because the pharmacies in Sweden 
co-operatively manufacture standard- 
ized pharmaceuticals, they may be 
looked upon as a big manufacturing 
company. Their control system also 
follows the same pattern. There are 





A Swedish researcher in the National Pharmaceutical Laboratory checks 
a drug to make sure it complies with the drug laws of Sweden. 


smaller analytical units assigned to the 
manufacturing pharmacies and there is 
a large central laboratory in Stockholm, 
the AKL (the Pharmacies’ Control 
Laboratory). 


P The first task of AKL is to anclyze all 
batches of raw materials, which the whole- 
salers intend to sell to the Swedish phar- 
macies. These materials have to meet 
certain specifications—in the first place 
those of the official Swedish compendia. 
The batches are given certain code. num- 
bers which tell the buying pharmacist with 
what specification the drug has complied. 
P Secondly, AKL has to analyze those prep- 
arations which are made by the manu- 
facturing pharmacies and call for special 
skill or special instrumentation. This ap- 
plies, e.g., to certain spectrophotometric 
determinations, to microbiological and 
animal tests, etc. 

P The third task for AKL is to supply the 
local analytical units with methods suitable 
for the kind of control work they do. 


The work performed in the labora- 
tories of the manufacturers, including 
the pharmacies, is of course necessary 
and valuable. But by drug control in 
this article I refer principally to official 
state control. 

This control in our country is directed 
—as are most governmental activities 
in the health field—by the medical 
board, an agency under the Department 
of the Interior. The medical board en- 
forces our drug laws and regulations, 
but the necessary investigations are 
made by the National Pharmaceutical 
Laboratory.* Biologicals with im- 





* In Swedish: Statens farmacevtiska labora- 
torium. This laboratory is directed by Hans 
Hellberg, author of this article. 
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One of the first places a visitor to Sweden sees 
when he makes a tour of the city is the “stads- 
hus” or town hall. 


munological properties are handled by 
others. 

An industry-made pharmaceutical 
product can be sold in Sweden only after 
having been registered with the medical 
board. The first requisite for getting 
such a registration is proof by the 
manufacturer that the preparation is 
medically efficient and safe. A check is 
made by a special section of our labora- 
tory, headed by an experienced specialist 
in internal medicine. The section also 
controls labeling and advertising, seeing 
that it only contains such claims as have 
been approved. Even the advertising 
to the medical professions is under our 
supervision. The standards, which our 
medical section set, are rather high. 
If possible, the manufacturer has to 
show the efficiency of every new drug 
and of many drug combinations by 
tests of the double blind type, performed 
by well-known physicians in Sweden or 
abroad. I believe that it is principally 
this medical control that has kept down 
the number of pharmaceutical prep- 
arations on the Swedish market. We 
have no more than about 3,400 now. 

The preparations made by pharmacies 
on an industrial scale are mostly those 
described in the Swedish Pharmacopeia 
or in other official compendia. The 
few preparations which fall outside 
these books are examined in the same 
way as I have described for the in- 
dustry-made products. 

The price of pharmaceuticals is con- 
trolledin Sweden. Rules for calculating 
retail profit are given by official authori- 
ties. But for wholesale prices control is 
only possible on old products made by 
different, independent firms. Price con- 





trol is something the medical board does 
itself. 

An important part of the official 
control system is the checking of the 
composition of the products and their 
pharmaceutical properties. We have 
in our laboratory a chemical department 
where the chemical and pharmaceutical 
tests are made and a biological depart- 
ment where all animal testing is per- 
formed. Microbiological work we send 
to specialists outside the laboratory. 
Both of our departments are well 
equipped. We have the opportunity to 
work with infrared spectroscopy and 
with radio-isotopes on a tracer scale. 
Unfortunately we suffer from a shortage 
of qualified staff but we still try to do 
some research work. 

The Swedish laws do not give us the 
right to inspect plants where drugs are 
manufactured but we do inspect phar- 
macies. In a fourth section of our 
laboratory we have pharmacy inspectors 
and a special analytical branch for 
analyzing the pharmacy products. 

Biologicals with immunological prop- 
erties—sera, vaccines, gamma-globulin 
fractions for human use—are with very 
few exceptions imported or manufac- 
tured only by a governmental institu- 
tion, the National Bacteriological Labo- 
ratory. However an official control 
officer, appointed by the medical board, 
is responsible for the control of these 
products. Biologicals for veterinary 
use are not yet controlled in Sweden. 

To make the picture complete—cos- 
metics are not controlled at all in our 
country. 


Nordic Pharmacopeia 


The backbone of all control is stand- 
ards. As have most other countries, we 
have a Pharmacopeia, containing the 
official requirements on the most im- 
portant drugs and preparations. The 
Pharmacopeia now in force was pub- 
lished in 1946, but a lot of corrections 
and amendments were issued in 1958. 
Unfortunately it is principally written 
with pharmacy conditions in mind and 
so its applicability to industry-made 
products might be questioned. The 
people now in charge of the Phar- 
macopeia revision plan to create stand- 
ards covering drugs in general. Rep- 
resentatives of industry sometimes ques- 
tion this policy. In this respect you 
have a healthy system in the U.S. 
where drug manufacturers and academic 
people co-operate in the preparation of 
drug standards and the monographs are 
written to cover industrial products. 

There are many similarities in the 
drug field between Denmark, Finland, 
Norway and Sweden. Moreover our 
people are free to move between the 
countries without passports. So we 
have felt the need of a joint Nordic 
Pharmacopeia. Work on __ preparing 
such a book started in 1948 and the book 
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itself may appear in 1963. The Danish 
Pharmacopeia Commission and the 
secretary general of the Scandinavian 
Pharmacopeia Council, Dr. Reimers, 
have done a great work on the basic 
outlines of the proposed Pharmacopeta. 
Unfortunately this has taken much 
time. The experimental work on the 
new Pharmacopeia is mostly done in 
special laboratories—one in Copen- 
hagen, one in Oslo and one in Stockholm. 
We pay great attention to experimental 
testing of all parts of suggested mono- 
graphs. 

There are more problems in the drug 
field to which the answer may be more 
control or new legislation. 


increased use of drugs 

The use, or at least the purchase, of 
drugs has increased very much during 
recent years, a condition which may be 
attributed to higher wages, better social 
benefits, longer life expectancy, new 
and better remedies. Unfortunately 
the needless and sometimes harmful use 
of drugs has increased at the same time. 
In 1957 every Swede consumed on an 
average 20 normal sleeping doses of the 
two leading barbiturates. Other bar- 
biturates, phenothiazine derivatives, etc. 
may contribute an equal amount of 
doses. As to narcotics, Sweden holds 
one of the best positions, superseded in 
this respect only by Denmark. Until 
recently we did not see very much 
illicit narcotic trade in our country, 
but now, especially in Stockholm, 
this has become a serious problem. 
Many physicians are not suspicious 
enough when they write prescriptions 
for narcotics. 

The use of antibiotics in our country 
has also given rise to sensitivity and to 
resistant strains, in spite of the fact that 
antibiotics for human use always have 
been restricted to pharmaceuticals and, 
in fact, to prescription preparations. 
However, the difficulties have arisen 
from generous use of antibiotics without 
positive diagnosis. There has been a 
suggestion to reserve certain antibiotics 
for use only by qualified physicians in a 
limited number of hospitals, but this 
step has not yet been taken. We are 
trying to use the educational method 
first. 

The newest developments in the drug 
field have been as highly beneficial in 
our country as in any other. However, 
the new weapons are double-edged. 
There is, and will be, a struggle between 
promoting new drugs for the benefit of 
the sick and delaying new drugs for the 
benefit of public health. We on the 
control side have a rather thankless 
task, but we try to use the power we 
have so that all really important 
advances will be available to the public 
as soon as possible and the public in 
the long run also may benefit from the 
competition between different drugs and 
different firms. @ 
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in Japan » =. 


by Troy C. Daniels 


an American’s impressions 
of pharmacy 


n two occasions I have been honored 
O and privileged to visit Japan, 
first in 1949 as a member of the mission 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION and again in 1959 as a 
guest speaker at the Japan Pharma. 
ceutical Congress. During each of 
these trips separated by a decade, I 
visited numerous pharmaceutical 
colleges and met with the pharma- 
ceutical faculties of major universities. 
I toured and inspected the facilities of 
many industrial pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers and obtained general infor- 
mation on the pharmaceutical services 
offered in Japanese hospitals and in 
retail pharmacies. In general, I was 
able to attain an overall view of all 
branches of pharmacy. 

My first visit to Japan followed by 
only four years the close of World 
War II. Japan, like other war-torn 
nations, was actively engaged in a 
program of rehabilitation and recon- 
struction of homes and properties de- 
stroyed or damaged by war. The 
economy was naturally under strain 
and this was reflected in all that the 
eye could see. Undoubtedly the ab- 
normal situation that existed at that 
time reflected itself in some of the 
impressions I gained. 


pharmaceutical education 


The pharmacist is in the unique post- 
tion of being the only member of 
society who can be expected to know 
all aspects of drugs, their sources and 
their physical, chemical and_ biological 


college 





Dean of the University of California 


Daniels, member of APhA’s Council : ~ 
and former chairman of the House of 
Delegates, is a well-known educator. 
Receiving his 
Midwest (he earned his BS at the 
University of Michigan college of 
pharmacy and his PhD in chemistry 
at Indiana University), he turned to 
the west for his teaching career. 
From the State College of Washing- 
ton he went to the University of 
California, becoming assistant dean 
in 1937 and dean in 1944. 


properties. His specialized services, 
as a member of the health professions, 
makes use of this knowledge in serving 
the public interest. In designing and 
developing pharmaceutical curriculums, 
we must first start with well defined 
objectives. We must determine with 
some precision the type of service the 
pharmacist should be able to offer 
and what is needed in the way of an 
educational background for him to 
discharge his duties with scientific and 
professional understanding. 

Drugs, for the most part, are relatively 
complex organic compounds that show 
a useful biological property. An under- 
standing of their properties requires a 
multi-disciplinary approach involving 
an integration of physics, chemistry 
and biology. Since each of these 
represents a major discipline, it is 
necessary to reach a compromise as to 
the depth to which each discipline can 
or should be developed in the phar- 
maceutical curriculum. The ideal cur- 
riculum must offer the student an op- 
portunity to gain an understanding and 
appreciation of structure-activity re- 
lationships, quality control, formula- 
tion and product development. In 
general, this means the student must 
acquire a significant background in 
analytical, organic and physical chem- 
istry and the biological sciences leading 
to and including pharmacology. 

In 1949 it appeared to me that the 
chemical disciplines, excluding physical 
chemistry, were being presented in a 
satisfactory manner in most Japanese 


pharmacy, Troy C. 


education in the 
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pharmacy schools. The biological sci- 
ences, on the other hand, were receiving 
comparatively little attention. During 
my visit in 1959 it was encouraging to 
observe that the biological sciences 
were receiving greater attention and 
some of the schools had developed ac- 
tive programs in the area of experi- 
mental pharmacology. Such programs 
should be encouraged. The applica- 
tion of physical chemistry to pharma- 
ceutical systems is receiving consider- 
able attention and important con- 
tributions to pharmaceutical literature 
are being made in this area. For many 
years phytochemistry has been well 
nourished in Japan and activity in this 
important area will undoubtedly con- 
tinue. 

It appears at present there is too 
wide a_ separation between  under- 
graduate and graduate education in 
pharmacy and that this separation 
might be narrowed to advantage. 
The undergraduate curriculum in a 
profession must always provide an 
educational background that assures 
the graduate the basis for an under- 
standing of the basic disciplines he 
must apply in his practice. Otherwise, 
he is obliged to serve much the same as 
a technician who has acquired the skills 
and technics necessary to know how to 
carry on his activity but who lacks an 
understanding of why they are neces- 
sary. 

Pharmacy students at the Univer- 
sity of Tokyo take their courses in 
these buildings of the Faculty of 
Pharmaceutical Sciences. 
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For example, a radio or television 
repairman might be quite efficient in 
repairing your radio or TV _ without 
having any significant understanding 
of the circuitry and principles involved 
in its operation. A physicist, on the 
other hand, would have a complete 
understanding of the principles involved 
and would be able to modify the cir- 
cuits of an improperly designed set so 
that it would function more efficiently. 
In other words, the physicist who under- 
stands the basic principles is able not 
only to apply this knowledge to a given 
problem but also—and more impor- 
tantly—to adapt and apply these same 
principles to new problems. 

A goal in pharmaceutical education, 
for which we should all strive, is to 
strengthen the fundamental sciences in 
the pharmaceutical curriculum so the 





Technical equipment helps pharmacy students 
in their research at the University of Toyko. 


Pharmacists measure ingredients 
and compound prescriptions in the 
hospital pharmacy at the University 
of Tokyo. 


pharmacist of the future will be able to 
rely increasingly on the application of 
basic scientific principles for a solution 
to his problems. In Japan and in 
other countries, a great deal of progress 
has been made in this direction. 

In most countries, including the 
United States, pharmaceutical educa- 
tion is not receiving the financial support 
necessary for optimal or satisfactory 
progress. This is also true in Japan. 
The pharmaceutical curriculum must 
undergo frequent and continuous change 
to take advantage and make use of the 
rapid advances being made in all 
branches of science. This dynamic 
situation imposes a financial burden on 
the pharmaceutical schools that many 
are unable to meet. There is increas- 
ing competition for funds to support 
the needs of the many disciplines spon- 
sored by a university and pharmacy too 
frequently fails to receive its proper 
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allocation. This is a problem for those 
responsible for administration—but 
there is need and justification for in- 
creased financial support. 


pharmaceutical industry 

In the pharmaceutical industry, re- 
markable progress has been made dur- 
ing the last ten years by the pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers. Many have 
expanded their plant facilities and in- 
stalled modern equipment. They are 
well-staffed with competent scientists 
and technicians who appear to be 
carrying on their activities in an efficient 
manner. Quality controls have been 
established to meet rigid specifications, 
and many are engaged in active re- 
search programs. The pharmaceutical 
industry is progressive and appears to 
be in a healthy state. The industry is 
adequately providing the drugs neces- 
sary for the health care of the nation 
and is in a favorable position to expand 
its operation to many foreign markets, 
where it should be able to compete 
successfully in the marketing of drugs 
and fine chemicals. 


hospital and retail pharmacies 

In 1949 the members of the pharma- 
ceutical mission were quite surprised 
to discover that in Japan only a small 
number of the prescriptions for medica- 
tion were filled and supplied by privately 
owned pharmacies. We were also sur- 
prised to find many medications being 
dispensed by physicians. This the 
members of the mission believed to be 
clearly in conflict with the public 
interest and in their report they recom- 
mended that in the interest of public 
health and safety this practice should be 
discontinued. During the last ten years, 
the prescription volume has increased in 
the privately owned pharmaciesin Japan, 
but unfortunately, not to the extent 
that might be expected. However, 
social changes and customs may be ex- 
pected to occur slowly and perhaps it 
is not too surprising to witness slow 
progress in this area. 

The pharmacists serving in the hos- 
pitals of Japan appear to be operating 
under favorable conditions. They are 
actively engaged in filling prescriptions 
and preparing medication for in-patients 
as well as out-patients and function in 
the same general manner as hospital 
pharmacists in the United States. The 
hospitals and the industrial and govern- 
mental laboratories in Japan, at the 
present time, appear to offer the great- 
est opportunities for pharmacists to 
make full use of their educational and 
professional background. This will un- 
doubtedly continue, but it should be 
kept in mind that the position of the 
privately owned pharmacies can be ex- 
pected to improve in a free enterprise 
system, and they should be able to 
offer improved opportunities in the 
future. B® 
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Japan « =» 


drugs and 


pharmaceuticals 


by Kenji Takada 


efore the 20th century began, 

drugs and medicines in Japan 
were purchased and sold only by drug- 
stores which had been granted per- 
mission to conduct such business by 
competent feudal lords. It was not 
until 1890 that the legal terms 
“pharmacist” and ‘“‘pharmacy’’ came 
into use. Because it was a long- 
standing custom for physicians to 
dispense medicines themselves, phy- 
sicians’ prescriptions were seldom 
filled by pharmacists even after 1890. 

The Japan Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation had long urged the sepa- 
ration of the dispensary from medical 
practice and this separation was at 
last effected in 1956. Nevertheless, 
even today, except in special cases, 
prescriptions are rarely given to 
practicing pharmacists to fill because 
the law provides that physicians may 
dispense medicines to patients upon 
request. 

The Ministry of Health and Welfare 
reports that the prescriptions handled 
in the pharmacies throughout Japan 
in 1958 totaled 27,992 or only one 
prescription per pharmacy on an 
average. More than half (54.7 per- 
cent) of the pharmacies failed to 
receive a single prescription. Further- 
more, the fees are small for com- 
pounding medicines under the social 
medical insurance system. Conse- 
quently as a business policy most of 
the retail pharmacies do not depend 
on physicians’ prescriptions but on 
cosmetics, sundries and patent medi- 
cines for their living. 

Today the title of pharmacist is 
granted to anyone who has been 
graduated at a four-year college of 
pharmacy and has passed the national 
examination of pharmacists. There 
is no intern system in force now. 
There are approximately two phy- 
sicians to every pharmacist today 
(see chart 1 on page 772). 

Drugs and medicines in Japan 
are handled by pharmacies, wholesale 
dealers of drugs and medicines, non- 


Combining west and east the 
sign on the Sankyo Pharmacy 
emphasizes the bond of unity 
which pharmacy provides around 
the world. 


dispensing drug stores and dealers in 
limited items of drugs and medicines 
(see chart 2). 

Pharmacies manufacture and dis- 
pense medicines prescribed and com- 
pounded by pharmacists, make chem- 
ical tests and sell all items of drugs and 
medicines. These are operated by 
pharmaceutical chemists. Non-phar- 
macists may, however, establish phar- 
macies by employing pharmacists 
charged with dispensing. 

Wholesale dealers, not having dis- 
pensaries nor testing facilities, can- 
not dispense medicines or make 
chemical tests. Drugstores in this 
category, however, can be run by 
pharmacists or by non-pharmacists if 
they have responsible pharmacists in 
their service. 

Non-dispensing drugstores can be 
established and operated by non- 
pharmacists when they have passed 
the specified examination after dealing 
in drugs and medicines for one to 
three years. There is, as a matter of 
course, a limitation on the items in 
which they are authorized to deal. 
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As a Jap ph ist in the 
Mizuno Pharmacy dispenses a 
prescription, an almost typical 
western atmosphere can be 


noted in this Tokyo scene. 


Modern plant facilities at the 
Sankyo Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan 
help to increase efficient pro- 
duction. 
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Chart 1— 
















































Number of Number of 
physicians physicians 
per 10,000 to - 
Physicians population Dentists Pharmacists pharmacists 
1940 65, 332 9.0 23,214 31,094 2g 
1950 76,446 9.2 27,420 45,715 en 
1957 98 , 268 10.8 31,971 54, 853 1.8 
Chart 2— 
Dealers in all Non-dispens- Population 
items of drugs ing drug per 
Pharmacies and medicines stores Total pharmacy 
1940 13,172 772 30,929 44,101 5,507 
1950 15,070 4,038 10,749 25,819 a yeyAll 
1957 20,175 5, 172" 14,350 34,525 4,515 





* Dealers exclusively engaged in wholesale trade are supposed to be about half the number 








Chart 3— 
Amount of 
_ Production Amount of export import 
(in U.S. dollars) (in U.S. dollars) (in U.S. dollars) 
1956 $288,242,000 3, 882,000 $9,378,000 
1957 $347,631,000 5, 258,000 $11,114,000 
1958 $363,089,000 4,947,000 $11,183,000 








The production of drugs and med- 
icines in 1958 totaled approximately 
$361 million—20.3 percent of all 
chemical products (see chart 3). 

Principal pharmaceutical products 
in 1958 include 


in U.S. dollars 
Vitamin preparations $57,100,000 
Antibiotics 50,728,000 
Dermatologicals 45,533,000 
Central nervous system drugs 32,319,000 
Drugs for digestive organs 28,897,000 


Chemotherapeutic preparations 22,044,000 
Hormones 13,711,000 


The drugs and medicines are manu- 
factured by 2,750 firms, about 50 
percent being produced in the fac- 
tories of 11 companies. Recently 
there has been a marked increase 
in the production of preventives and 
tonics such as vitamin preparations, 
and hormones. 

Because manufacturers and whole- 
salers have tended to transact business 
directly with business centers, hos- 
pitals, clinics and consumers’ co- 
operative societies, the channels of 
pharmaceutical sales have been con- 
fused. As a result bargain sales 
and panic sellings often take place, 
especially in Osaka, Kyoto and Kobe. 
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“Pharmacies USA" was one of the 
exhibits (right) visited by President 
Tito (center) and his wife when they 
toured the fair with George V. Allen, 
director of the U.S. Information 
Agency (shown walking slightly 
ahead of the president’s wife). Note 
exhibit in background. 






in Yugoslavia... 


an international 
trade fair 


“Pharmacies USA” was the title of the 
exhibit which greeted nearly a million anda 
half visitors at the main entrance of the U.S. 
pavilion at the International Trade Fair at 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia, September 10-25. 
A series of panels (left) traces the history of 
American Pharmacy and presents a pictorial 
view of pharmacies in the United States 
today. Included on the panels are photo- 
graphs of an exclusive prescription phar- 
macy, a hospital pharmacy and a small town 
corner drug store. The exhibit, developed by 
the office of international trade fairs, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, was prepared with 
the technical assistance of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 
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a ‘little Kefauver hearing’ .». 


he Canadian pharmaceutical in- 

dustry is being subjected to a 
political probe on the cost and dis- 
tribution of drugs. The Ontario Gov- 
ernment Select Committee on Drugs 
is conducting the investigation pri- 
marily on the cost of drugs to hospitals 
and institutions. 

H.L. Rowntree is chairing the com- 
mittee and has stated that the “‘.. . in- 
vestigation must of necessity go into 
the question of retail pharmacists. . .”’ 
The committee is also delving into pre- 
scribing habits and is discussing generic 
vs. trademarked drugs. 

Horace J. Fuller, a University of 
Toronto professor, pointed out to the 
committee that he had analyzed 42,545 
prescriptions and 41.3 percent had been 
dispensed at a loss. He also noted 
that only 0.4415 percent of the personal 
disposable income of Ontario residents 
was spent on prescribed medicines. 

Professor Fuller told the committee 
that the ‘practicability of the use of 
generic names is much overrated’”’ and 
he based his statement on a study of a 
number of consecutive prescriptions 
being conducted to determine the feas- 
ibility of generic prescribing. 

Speaking on the cost of ingredients 
in prescriptions, Professor Fuller stated 
that the average cost has increased 
because of the change in the nature of 
the ingredient. The drugs prescribed 


probe of 


Canadian pharmacy 


today are just not the same drugs that 
were prescribed 10 or 15 years ago, 
he commented. 

Dr. Ian MacDonald, director of post- 
graduate studies in the school of med- 
icine, University of Toronto, told the 
committee that his personal preference 

..is to order by generic name.”’ 

..as far as the generic names of 
drugs is concerned,” he stated, ‘‘it is 
the preferable thing.’’ However, Dr. 
MacDonald pointed out that he does 
specify the manufacturer on some drugs 
‘“.. . because on the basis of experience 
I have found that this particular maker 
makes something that is particularly 
reliable.” 

Other facts brought out by witnesses 
before the committee were that the 
average Canadian spent $7.50 on pre 
scription drugs in 1959. He spent five 
times as much on tobacco and eight 
times as much on automobile opera- 
tions. 

And drug manufacturers realized a 
profit of slightly more than three cents 
of the retail sales dollar. Eleven of the 
Canadian pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers reported total capital ex- 
penditure on research and develop- 
ment laboratories and equipment of 
$2,456,332 in 1959. The percentage of 
gross sales dollar allocated to research 
and development was 6.3 percent. 

The general manager of the Canadian 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 


tion, S.N. Conder, told the: committee 
that Canada offers its people one of the 
lowest medical care costs in the world, 
according to a study py the Inter- 
national Labor Organizations. He 
denied that 90 percent of the phar- 
maceutical preparations used in Canada 
was imported and stated that about 
17 percent of the dollar value of drugs 
was imported in 1958, the last year 
for which complete figures are avail- 
able. 

Of 28 pharmaceutical manufacturers 
surveyed, only six percent of their 
respective lines are imported, Conder 
explained. All of these companies also 
maintain their packaging operations in 
Canada and average 96 percent of their 
packaging on the premises. 

He also told the committee that the 
proper place to test and insure the 
quality of a drug is at its source of 
manufacture during the time it is being 
made. When the drug arrives in the 
hands of the doctor or patient, there 
should be no question whatever about 
the quality of the drug. 

Conder told the committee that the 
CPMA member firms would be willing 
to submit their products for govern- 
ment testing as long as they did not 
have to bear the cost. But, he stated, 
the economy of testing generic name 
drugs appears false because any savings 
that might be realized would be eaten 
up with testing costs. @ 





progress report. . . health for peace plan 


t a news conference on November 
17, HEW Secretary Arthur S. 
Flemming reported that one of the 
most important missions of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
is to contribute to the “‘health for peace 
plan.”” The funds devoted to Public 
Health Service activities in the inter- 
national health field have increased 
about five-fold since 1958 and, according 
to Flemming— 


The use of these funds will constitute a major 
contribution to human progress throughout 
the world, not only to health but to peaceful 
relations. 


Health is an indispensable link to world- 
wide understanding and goodwill. All na- 
tions want better health for their people. 
Co-operation among nations—among their 
scientists, scholars, teachers, physicians—is 
the surest road toward better health for all. 
Like disease itself, scientific knowledge knows 
no geographic boundaries. All nations of 
the world can contribute, all can benefit. 
Mutual exchange, mutual aid, mutual co- 
Operation—this is the key. 


+ 


Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney 
noted that Public Law 86-610, the 
International Health Research Act of 
1960, added some very significant ele- 
ments to U.S. international research 
and training activities, not only within 
the Public Health Service but in other 
agencies of HEW as well. 


Under the provisions of the act, 
President Eisenhower was authorized 
to advance the international status of 
the health sciences through health re- 
search, planning and training in foreign 
countries. HEW, through the Public 
Health Service, was authorized to sup- 
port medical research activities in for 
eign countries. 


In line with these principles, Burney 
notés that the National Institutes of 
Health proposes to use a majority of 
these funds to establish International 
Research and Training Centers. Dr. 
Colin McLeon, of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, is chairman 
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of a special committee which will help 
establish policies and procedures for 
these centers, 


The Public Health Service has con- 
tinued to participate in and support 
the research programs of WHO and 
has played an increasingly active role 
in the U.S.-U.S.S.R. medical exchange 
program. The U.S. is participating in 
the first International Health Fair, cur- 
rently being held in Rome, Italy. 


complexity and im- 
portance of our international health 
activities have made it necessary to 
strengthen U.S. organizational arrange- 
ments for these various programs and 
thus, Burney announced the establish- 
ment of an office for international re- 
search as part of the office of the director 
of NIH. This unit will be responsible 
for central planning, co-ordination and 
management of the international pro- 
of the National Institutes of 


The growing 


grams 
Health. 
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in England » » » 


Britons look 
American ph 


The author describes, by quotation from 
the press, how the profession of pharmacy 
across the Atlantic has appeared to 
pharmacists in Britain from 1841 to the 
present day. 


i considering the subject of British 
views concerning American phar- 
macy it is perhaps of value to remember 
the setting of a vast amount of litera- 
ture written by British authors on 
America, a clear indication of the in- 
satiable curiosity Britain has of the 
New World. It is impossible to attempt 
to summarize this vast material, but 
the following comment indicates its 
diversity— 


It is possible to find in foreign views of 
America every degree of sympathy and 
antipathy, of refinement and vulgarity, of 
philosophical insight and shallow’ im- 
pertinence, from coarse malice to dull good 
nature, and from genial sense to repulsive 
bigotry. 


The British pharmacist’s interest not 
only stems from British curiosity of 
America but also from the simultaneous 
growth of organized pharmacy in both 
countries with its attendant aspirations 
for increased professional recognition. 
This interest and curiosity is self-evident 
from the large number of relevant 
articles and notes—many of them 
written objectively and without com- 
ment—that have appeared periodically 
from the earliest journals to those of 
the present day. The interest, how- 
ever, has always been mutual. As is to 
be expected, the feeling of common 
striving was particularly prevalent in 
the early years of the two professional 
bodies, which the following passage of 
1854 well exemplifies. 


The proceedings of our brethren on the 
other side of the Atlantic in the endeavor 
to raise their professional character and 
status are attended with circumstances and 
symptoms very similar to those which are 
observable in this country. 


The constant exchange of cordial 
greetings and congratulations between 
the two young associations is illustrative 
of the very close bond between them. 


* Resumé of article in The Pharmaceutical 


Journal, December 26, 1959. 


A rather amusing example survives in a 
report of the 1873 meeting of the British 
Pharmaceutical Conference held at 
Bradford. 


Mr. Brady: Gentlemen, for once we have 
beaten the Americans. When we tele- 
graphed on a former occasion from Liver- 
pool to the American Pharmaceutical 
Society then sitting at Baltimore, we found 
the Americans had been beforehand with 
us. But today we have forestalled them. 
We dispatched a greeting to Richmond by 
telegraph at eleven o'clock this morning and 
| have received a telegram in reply dated 
half past five o'clock this afternoon, which 
is as follows: “From the president of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association to the 
president of the British Pharmaceutical Con- 
ference at Bradford, England. We return 
your hearty fraternal greetings’ (loud 
cheers). 


In the same volume of The Pharma- 
ceutical Journal an even more telling 
testimony refers to an exchange of 
albums containing the photographs of 
prominent pharmacists— 


The whole album is interesting; it and that 
which has gone across the Atlantic are the 
offspring of “fraternal regard’ which is 
mutual. Their interest is lasting and will 
increase from year to year. 








Now working for his MSc degree in history 
and philosophy of science at the University 
of London, John K. Crellin is a 1958 grad- 
uate of the school of pharmacy, University 
of London. He came to the United States 
as a teaching assistant in the school of 
pharmacy, University of Wisconsin. There 
his interest in the history of pharmacy was 
stimulated by Glenn Sonnedecker and the 
American Institute of the History of Phar- 
macy. 
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at 
armacy 


by John K. Crellin 


Thus the relationship between the two 
professional bodies, so well emphasized 
in the early years of organization, was, 
as it still is, an extremely happy one. 
It now remains to consider the view- 
points on the various aspects of Ameri- 
can pharmacy. 

It was mainly the vitality and the 
recognition of the earlier beginning of 
organization of pharmacy in America 
that were important factors in making 
Britain look to American pharmacy as 
an example, to be used in her own 
strivings during the formative years. 
In the first volume of The Pharmaceuti- 
cal Journal and Transactions, Jacob Bell 
pointed out in his ‘Observations on the 
Constitution of the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety of Great Britain” that— 


Pharmaceutical advancement has also ex- 
tended itself to America where institutions 
in this department have been, for many 
years, in active operation and have been 
attended with the success which must 
necessarily result from a judicious and well- 
directed system of educational improve- 
ment. In the Journal of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, information of great 
practical utility is continually found and 
processes and discoveries contained in that 
Journal are not infrequently adopted by 
pharmaceutists in England with considerable 
advantage. 


The standard of papers read at the 
annual meetings of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION _ indi- 
cated to the British that in America 
pharmacy was strongly scientific. Such 
remarks as the following were particu- 
larly prevalent, especially during the 
first 25 years of meetings. They also 
further illustrate the strong bond of 
feeling and goodwill. The following is 
part of a resolution passed at the British 
Pharmaceutical Conference in 1864 
concerning the endeavor of the Ameri- 
can pharmacists for the advancement 
of pharmacy— 


We trust that such an example will not be 
without its influence in this country and desire 
to record (our) feeling that the scientific 
labors of American pharmaceutists are 
worthy of being more extensively known in 
Great Britain than has been the case 
hitherto. 


There was, however, a period of con- 
siderable criticism or perhaps regret, 
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beginning in the late 1880’s, at the 
change of emphasis at the American 
meetings— 


The contrast between the Association's 
meeting this year and those held in the 
80's is much in favor of the latter. Then 
practical pharmacy was exceedingly active 
in the United States and most of the papers 
communicated to the Association were based 
on laborious investigations; now a large 
portion of the work reported on is frag- 
mentary and trumpery and theorizing is 
abundant. 


For the same reason, as early as 1879, 
the Chemist and Druggist had stated 
“nor do we feel that the strictly pharma- 
ceutical literature reaches the 
level provided by the Conference (i.e. 
British).”’ As if not to make the com- 
parison too invidious, there was added 
the remark—- 


It may be justly claimed for the New World 
pharmacists that they show a class industry 
and personal industry in the interests of 
their class, which might be advantageously 
imitated in the older community. 


Again American vitality is con- 
trasted with the relative senility of the 
Mother Country. Partly, it was just 
this vitality and desire to organize 
that led to longer business and ad- 
ministrative sessions—a factor which 
took its toll on the number of scientific 
papers read at the meetings of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCI- 
ATION and brought about this conse- 
quent surge of criticism from British 
editors. 

A controversial subject such as edu- 
cation brought as much criticism as 
praise. The New World education, 
mainly in the teething stages of Britain’s 
own system, was clearly scrutinized 
carefully for any satisfactory points 
that might be usefully transferred 
across the Atlantic. In the main, it 
was realized that the two educational 
systems were different and hence only 
the experience of knowing past American 
failures, accomplishments and ideas 
could be of any use. This is well shown 
in The Pharmaceutical Journal for 1893 
in an editorial comment on an American 
article concerning education— 


Dr. Oldberg’s article cannot fail to be use- 
ful in demonstrating on the basis of actual 
experience what is desirable to be 
achieved as well as the dangers to be 
avoided in seeking to promote a uniform 
system of education . . . The practical ex- 
perience gained in the United States will 
serve as a useful guide in directing pro- 
cedure in that direction. 


A number of travelers were impressed 
with aspects of the education, a notable 
example being the four-year course 
which appeared to many to be worthy 
of emulation, even though there is 
little evidence that more than a few 
knew of what these courses consisted. 
W. Kirby, lecturing on “Pharmacy in 


Surrounded by 19 
editions of Attfield’s 
chemistry textbook, 
the portrait of the 
British pharmacist, 
John Attfield (1835- 
1911), is reminiscent 
of the great Chicago 
fire of 1871. Painted 
in tribute for Aftfield’s 
help to the Chicago 
College of Pharmacy 
after the fire, the 
portrait was presented 
to the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Brit- 
ain in 1958 by C. 
Attfield Brooks, grand- 
son of John Attfield. 


America,” paid a high tribute to the 
thoroughness and persistency of stu- 
dents of pharmacy and the high status 
which the well-qualified attain—‘‘the 
standard of qualification is if anything 
too high.” 

An editorial in The Pharmaceutical 
Journal for 1927 reflected a similar 
attitude when it stated— 


and in most of the states of the Union the 
standard and scope of pharmaceutical 
training are equal; and sometimes superior 
to our own, 


Such frank remarks on education are, 
however, seldom found. 

We have seen so far, mainly through 
the editorial columns, a rosy view of 
virile pharmacy in America, a situation 
from which British pharmacy could 
draw admirable examples. Though 
many of the difficulties attending 
pharmacy in America, with its vast 
size and nonuniform state legislation, 
were appreciated, there was nevertheless 
a perceptibly condescending attitude 
concerning the youth and (in the eyes 
of the British) the consequent imma- 
turity of America. In the main this 
results from British pharmacists re- 
porting on a stay in America and 
stemming particularly from the criticism 
of American retail pharmacy. The 
oft-repeated reports of the drugstore 
and business methods tend to darken 
the whole picture of American Phar- 
macy. 

Very early (1856) James Rae, writing 
on the “Present State of Pharmacy in 
America,” after praising druggists who 





had arrived from Europe, continues 


Of the Americans | cannot, but with few 
exceptions, speak approvingly .. . | have 
found farmers, plasterers, cloth-merchants, 
grocers and men of other businesses foreign 
to pharmacy engaged in the sale of medi- 
cine when they did not know one drug from 
another in their shop unless it was labeled. 
It is here a mere matter of trade to start o 
drugstore. The principal necessary is 
money and brass, not education. 


Again in 1893, an editorial in the 
Chemist and Druggist mentions the 
many excellent European trained phar- 
macists, and also includes the following 
pungent sentences— 


From the trade point of view American 
pharmacy is unsatisfactory. Nostrums, com- 
petition and cutting have quite changed 
the trend of trade within recent years, for 
while retail pharmacists formerly had leisure 
to devote to advancing the professional 
side of their calling, their time during the 
greater part of 24 hours is now employed 
in business. 


The reference to money and business 
is the aspect of American life that was so 
often scorned by British writers. It is 
obvious, and clearly so, at the turn of the 
century that the business methods of 
the two countries were—and to a lesser 
extent still are—entirely different; as 
such they become a focal point in any 
discussion of the “‘Americanization” of 
British pharmacy. An attitude that 
clearly pervaded the minds of very many 
British pharmacists before the intro- 
duction of the United Drug Co. into 
Britain is exemplified in a letter from 
M. Meldrum— 
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Anyone who has studied the drug trade 
journal of ‘Usona’’ knows that the ways of 
the American druggist are not our ways, 
and our leaders in pharmacy would do well 
to think twice ere they give their blessing 
to a company hailing from the land of 
combines and soda fountains. 


“That ail is not lost’? has however 
been reiterated by a number of writers, 
especially those who looked for the 
strengths of the average pharmacy and 
who noted the professional as well as 
commercial extremes within the riot- 
ously disparate character of American 
pharmacy. Herbert Skinner, president 
of the Pharmaceutical Society in 1927, 
after a visit to the United States, wrote 
a sympathetic article with respect to 
some of the difficulties facing American 
pharmacy and also a description of a 
professional pharmacy under the head- 
ing, “A Pharmacy of Distinction.” 
Many other travelers reported very 
favorably on the so-called ‘‘ethical”’ 
pharmacies and occasionally advanced 
rationalizations suggesting that drug- 
stores were inevitable. The main ra- 
tionalization was that the too great 
number of stores led to the attendant 
cut-throat competition and a larger 
variety of merchandise. Photographs 
of some of the more elegant professional 
pharmacies have also been occasionally 
printed in the Chemist and Druggist, 
again helping to balance the picture. 

An editorial in The Pharmaceutical 
Journal for 1927 is perhaps not so 
remarkable in the light of many previous 
ones praising aspects of American 
pharmacy; nevertheless it shows an 
enlightened view is not taking British 
criticisms without a pinch of salt. It 
looked back upon— 


A time when . . . English visitors to the 
United States were blind to almost every- 
thing but the idiosyncrasies and infirmities 
of the “Yankees’’ and both Mrs. Frances 
Trollope and Charles Dickens were grievous 
offenders in this respect and their pictures 
of life and manners, or the lack of them, in 
the United States created a tradition that 
even yet lingers in normally enlightened 
circles... We await with lively interest the 
testimony of Mr. Edmund White and Mr. 
P.F. Rowell as to their impressions of phar- 
macy on the retail side in the United States 
and Canada. But we shall be surprised if 
it is not on the whole, a favorable one. 


This editorial is also one of the few 
times that American advertising has 
been put in perspective with the remark 
that ‘‘we do not take kindly to show- 
man style of advertising one’s self and 
one’s wares, which is considered good 
and reputable business in the Great 
Republic of the West.”’ 

This somewhat contrasts with the 
attitude of Reginald Williams who said 
in his article on ‘‘Our American Cousin” 
that his— 


Very name is chosen with a view to the dol- 
lar. It is an advertisement. He is unwilling 
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that anyone for a minute should lose sight of 
the fact that he sells drugs so he calls him- 
self Druggist to make sure. 


A general loose-knit impression for 
many years also has been marked by 
reservations concerning American leg- 
islation. This is sharply epitomized 
by an editor, who said— 


Pharmacy legislation is always a mixed 
blessing and in the United States there is less 
of blessing than of bane in the mixture. 


This attitude paralleled the rise of 
American legislation, as it was felt that 
pharmacy was becoming too tightly 
controlled to be congenial to concepts 
of British /aissez-faire. An editorial in 
1923 suggests, in a woolly fashion, that 
America is not making the best use of 
her chances— 


In America, the “Land of the Free’’ of the 
song writer and of the oratory of “Spread 
Eagleism,” there was, until recently, a pro- 
digious excess of all-round self-govern- 
ment over centralized legislation and ad- 
ministration, and pharmacy was subject to 
the general rule...These younger coun- 
tries have the advantage of knowing from 
the examples of European centralization 
and the bureacracies inseparable from it, 
where the line should be drawn between 
quasi-autocracy and a reasonable margin 
of autonomy, as seems to have been done 
with comparative success in Australia and 
New Zealand. 


The understanding of the difficulties 
of American legislation which a num- 
ber of British pharmacists have had, 
must not be forgotten, for example the 
Federal and nonuniform State legisla- 
tion were often noted. We should also 
remember that American laws were 
sometimes worthy of emulation. An 
article in The Pharmaceutical Journal 
for 1849 concerning the adulteration of 
drugs said— 


If we had in this country a board of health, 
practically conversant with the duties com- 
prised under the head of sanitary regula- 
tions, the Americans would not have left us 
in the background in this very important 
branch of legislation. 


Proprietary medicines have more 
than once been the yardstick of the 
American way of life from the British 
viewpoint. Their wide use and large 
consumption being attributed to those 
aspects which Britain as a whole 
abhorred, even though the heavy 
emphasis upon the ‘“‘patent medicines”’ 
in American drugstores drew on British 
stock, both by export and imitation. 
This emphasis found its way in the 
Chemist and Druggist for 1893, which 
concluded that— 


Whatever the cause may be—rush of busi- 
ness, rapid eating, iced water, or extremes 
of temperature—dyspepsia, liver trouble 
and other annoying maladies are universal 
and people seek relief in whatever happens 
to be the popular medicine. 
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Finally in considering British criti- 
cism, we cannot ignore another char- 
acter noted above, namely a bragging 
character that generated negative reac- 
tion among the more conservative 
British. This was the subject of an 
editorial in the Chemist and Druggist in 
1891. It strongly replied to an Ameri- 
can article, ‘Does American Pharmacy 
Lead?” The editorial, while pointing 
out America’s perfection of the extrac- 
tion of drugs by percolation, quite ob- 
jectively pulls apart other aspects of her 
pharmacy and concludes that “‘this is 
no time for them to persuade themselves 
that they are the ‘leading nation in 
pharmacy.’ They cannot be while they 
are surrounded by a wall of tariff or self 
approval which admits of no outside 
improvement.” 

Other facets of American pharmacy 
that drew more incidental or sporadic 
attention were, for example, the typing 
of labels in drug stores, the American 
interest in history of pharmacy and 
American attitudes toward the British 
National Health Service, to name but a 
few. This underlines the traditional 
link between pharmacists in both 
countries, overriding both admiration 
and criticism. American pharmacy in 
a number of respects has been considered 
superior and has helped to form a goal 
for the British counterparts; criticism 
has been predominantly sane and un- 
biased. It is mostly where pharmacy 
touches certain stereotyped facets of 
American life with the allegedly conse- 
quent superficiality and immaturity 
that biting or disdainful comment has 
been made. It also seems clear that 
since the Second World War (due to the 
increasing understanding of Anglo- 
American relations), criticism by British 
travelers has been more thoughtful 
without the condescending tone that 
was more prevalent before 1939. @ 
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To attack vice in the abstract, without 
attacking persons, may be safe fighting 
indeed, but it is fighting with shadows.** 


his graphic epigram gives dramatic 

utterance to a significant part of the 
19th century campaign for pure food and 
drugs in England, for this important 
philosophy became a familiar part of a 
special series of publications appearing 
in the British medical journal, Lancet, 
published by Thomas Wakley.! 

Wakley emerges as one of three impor- 
tant figures in the 19th century move 
ment for pure food and drugs in England. 
The full success of his efforts depended 
upon the activities of two contemporary 
English physicians—Arthur Hill Hassall, 
the noted microscopist, and John Post- 
gate, a Birmingham surgeon. 

It was Hassall who first demonstrated 
what a powerful weapon the microscope 
provided in the hands of trained tech- 
nicians for the detection of adultera- 
tion in the large number of vegetable 
drugs that previously remained a closed 
book to chemical tests. And it was Post- 
gate who convinced the Birmingham 
members of parliament that the prob- 
lem of adulteration demanded the 
prompt attention of the British legisla- 
ture. Although Hassall’s able research 
accounts for the scientific basis sup 
porting the appeal for legislative con- 
trols and Postgate’s efforts precipitated 
the enactment of these controls in 1860, 
the courage and zeal of Wakley account 
for the success of both—just at this 
time and in this way. 

Wakley, born in 1795, was the crusad- 
ing editor of the Lancet which he 
founded in 1823. He had been ap- 
prenticed to an apothecary at 15 
and by 1817 became a member of the 


* These brief observations on Wakley form a 
small facet of the findings of a doctoral dis 
sertation entitled ‘Controlling Drug Adultera 
tion in England, 1820—1906,"’ recently completed 
at the University of Wisconsin under the direction 
of Dr. Glenn Sonnedecker, associate professor 
(history of pharmacy). 

** Part of general introductory title for the re 
ports of ‘‘The Analytical Sanitary Commission,’’ 
in Lancet, 1, 321 (1853). 


in England « » » 


by Ernst W. Stieb 


Thomas Wakley, 


nineteenth century food and drug 


reformer 


Royal College of Surgeons. Between 


1835 and 1852 he served an active 
tenure as a member of Parliament 
and was vitally concerned’ with 


problems touching medical reform, a 
live issue at this time. t 

Although his intentions were often 
misunderstood, his contentions were 
usually just and the controversy he 
stirred may be attributed to the 
manner in which he was driven by his 
zeal to accomplish his avowed objec- 
tives. 

Wakley’s interest in the issues center- 
ing about adulteration trace back to 
the early days of the Lancet, and 
indicate the legitimacy of his later 
claims to priority in this regard. In 
fact, articles and letters touching on the 
subject appeared in the Lancet even 
before the paper of 1831 on ‘‘poisoned 
confectionery,’’ mentioned by Wakley 
as the first evidence of a projected 
analytical sanitary commission—the 
title under which the famous series 
on adulteration later appeared. The 
departure of the paper’s author for India 
prevented further accomplishments in 
that direction at that time.*® 


However, there is no evidence—ex- 
cept for letters reproduced by Wakley— 
that a chemist, T.H. Henry, was ap- 
proached five years later, in 1836, to 
continue the earlier plan, or that a 
journal devoted entirely to the subject 
of adulteration had been projected.‘ 
There seems no reason to doubt Wak 
ley’s integrity or his statement that 


One of the obstacles to the execution 
of my design at a much earlier period arose 
from some apprehension which | enter- 
tained, in consequence of the opinions 
expressed by my legal friends and 
advisers, that | might be involved in 


+ The Medical Act of 1858 first satisfactorily 
solved the problems plaguing organized English 
medicine during the first half of the 19th century 
The Act creating the General Council of Medical 
Education and Registration of the United 
Kingdom was responsible, among other things, 
for the publication of the British Pharmacopoeta. 
About the same time (1856) the British Medical 
Association evolved out of the Provincial Medi- 
cal and Surgical Association, dating back to 1832, 
perhaps significantly the same year in which the 
first Reform Act passed. 
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ruinous expenses if | published the names 
and addresses of the falsifiers of food.® 


In spite of the early attention given 
adulteration by Wakley in the Lancet, 
there seems to be no trace of any serious 
beginnings of projects before 1850 or 
1851. It was just at this time that 
Wakley first approached Hassall, whose 
paper on detecting the adulteration of 
coffee by means of the microscope had 
received notice in the London Times.° 
This point may be considered the be- 
ginning of a _ significant movement 
against adulteration. 
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Adulterations through the eyes of Punch—graphic illustrations of how this famous London 
journal of satire saw the issue. The first cartoon (1851) cleverly forms the initial letter ""K” 


for an article entitled "A Chemical Preventive Force Wanted”’ that begins with the words— 
‘"Keenly alive to the welfare of our country... 
The caption on the third cartoon (August 4, 1885) also 


Before You Eat,” speaks for itself. 


The second one (1884) captioned, “Look 


tells its own story—"The Use of Adulteration—Little Girl: ‘If you please, sir, mother says, will 
you let her have a quarter of a pound of your best tea to kill the rats with and a ounce of 
chocolate as would get rid of the black beadles?’” 


Wakley offered the medium of his 
journal as an agent of publicizing the 
findings, complete with names and 
addresses of the offenders, unearthed 
by Hassall’s investigations. Hassall 
was to be ‘‘Chief Analyst” of a depart- 
ment called the ‘Analytical Sanitary 
Commission’ Wakley assumed com- 
plete responsibility of legal risks and 
expenses, and Hassall was free to 
pursue his project in any manner he 
saw fit. 

In 1853, Hassall also obtained the 
right to publish separately the reports 
for the period 1851 to 1854. Hassall’s 
name was not made known until the 
end of the initial series of reports. 
Although Hassall later acknowledged 
the great risks assumed by Wakley,’ he 
hastened to add that the risks incurred 
by himself were also great, namely the 
loss of ‘all [he] possessed... [his] 
scientific and professional reputation.’’* 
Hassall’s biographer Clayton also seems 
to overstress the actual risk that Hassall 
was taking.? 

When the first reports of the com- 
mission appeared in the Lancet in 
January 1851, Wakley clearly felt he 
was “re-enter[ing] upon the labour... 
which [he] actually commenced in 
1831." He considered the special 
features of these inquiries: their basis 
upon actual observations and experi- 
ments, the use of accurate illustration 
and the publication of the names and 
addresses of offenders.'' The latter 
departure deserved special commenda- 
tion, in spite of the fact that bis cam- 
paign would likely have failed without 
publicity 

Not since England’s first food and 
drug reformer, the ill-fated Fredrick 
Accum published his sensational Treatise 
on Adulterations in 1820 had an English 
author dared to reveal the names of 
offenders. In fact, in the 30 years 
that separate Wakley from Accum 
most of the English works on adultera- 
tion had been published anonymously 
to provide further protection for the 
authors. Accum had been pressured 
into exile for his daring. But this same 
30-year period had also seen radical 


changes in public and government 
philosophy toward reform. A marked 
improvement had taken place since the 
early decades of the century when it 
was “‘safer to be a felon than a re- 
former.”’!? 

Even so, this valuable feature of the 
Lancet commission, publicity, considered 
so important by Hassall and others in 
their testimony before parliamentary 
committees, was severely criticized by 
the British Pharmaceutical Journal and 
by the British Medical Journal. Both 
seemed to feel the method unfairly’ 
singled out individuals for attack. 
Writers in these publications and 
others also questioned Wakley’s basic 
motives.# 

But in spite of such views, the 
favorable and positive reaction to the 
reports was immediate.'* Beginning 
with foods, Wakley planned from the 
very first to include an investigation 
of the adulteration of drugs, which 
“concerns the medical profession, if 
possible, more than the tampering with 
articles of food.’’® 

The great service rendered by Wakley 
and the Analytical Sanitary Commission 
investigations was on the whole freely 
and widely acknowledged but a negative 
view again found expression in the 
pages of the British Medical Journal. 
The contributors to the journal doubted 
whether any permanent check upon 
adulteration practices was to be ex- 
pected.6 They felt the Lancet com- 
mission did little more than to point out 
evils everyone was already aware of. 
They conceded that the Lancet had 
“done some good in pointing out scien- 
tifically these abominations” but con- 
cluded that ‘the remedy for their 
removal clearly [had] to be sought 
elsewhere.’ ## 

In spite of these misgivings about 


” 


2 dei: “Bibliographic Notices, in Br. 
Med. J. 157 (1855), commenting upon the 
Lancet’s ‘‘ferocious onslaught upon the peccant 
tradesmen of London.”’ The increased subscrip- 
tion list is mentioned by [Thomas Wakley?], 
editorial in Lancet, 1, 16 (1852). 

##Anon., “The Week,” in Br. Med. J., 
2, 536 (1861). This broad evaluation of the 
good accomplished by the Lancet was based 
upon the analysis of one particular substance 
only. 
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Wakley’s motives and about the long- 
range good resulting from the Lancet 
investigations, Thomas Wakley stands 
out as one of the important individuals 
responsible for the development of 
social controls of adulteration in Eng- 
land. He accomplished this through 
the press, which three decades earlier, 
in more popular form, had paved the 
way to personal disaster for Accum. 

Without Hassall and the newly 
applied microscope, Wakley would have 
had little scientific basis for his attacks 
and perhaps this is essentially why he 
had to abandon his proposed commission 
20 yearsearlier. @ 
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The Berks County Pharmaceutical Society 
of Pennsylvania designed and distributed 
25,000 National Pharmacy Week place 
mats to 12 restaurants in Berks County. 
The association reports that this promotion 
idea has been used in past years and has 
proved very successful. 


harmacies and pharmacists from the southlands to 
Canada and from ocean to ocean, not to exclude 
Hawaii, dug in this year to promote National Pharmacy 
Week and its theme, ‘‘Your Pharmacist Works for 
Better Community Health.” 

Now going into its 36th year, National Pharmacy 
Week has been meeting consistently improved ac- 
ceptance and participation each year. This constant 
annual promotion is creating a public image never be- 
fore achieved. Pharmacy needed this recognition in 
view of the recent attacks on the profession from many 


fronts. 


radio and television 

Television and radio coverage was unusually good. 
The materials designed for such media were extensively 
used and reached large audiences. The AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION distributed 2,500 five- 
minute radio interviews, 2,400 public speeches, 11,700 
radio spot announcements and 2,500 newspaper ad- 
vertising mats. Local radio coverage was particularly 
encouraging, especially when local pharmacists added 
their personal touch to the promotions. 

APuaA also provided 12,000 television spot announce- 
ments and 1,300 telops to individual pharmacists on re- 
quest and sent the National Pharmacy Week telops to 
every television station in the United States. In 
addition, 94 postage meter slugs designed by APHA 
were distributed and these accounted for millions of 


impressions on pharmaceutical literature and other 








a tale well told... 


national 
pharmacy 
week 


review 





Pharmacists in Wisconsin tied poison prevention 
and control efforts in with National Pharmacy 
Week activities. Governor Gaylord Nelson 
(above) shows his daughter one of the antidote 
cabinets that were installed in various hospitals, 
pharmacies and other key locations by the 
state’s pharmacists. 
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general mail. Window display ma- 
terials which APHA made available 
reached an estimated 1,500,000 per- 
sons in local communities through- 
out the country. 


industry 


Pharmaceutical manufacturers also 
gave impetus to National Pharmacy 
Week. A.H. Robins Company, Inc., 
scheduled an ad in Time and News- 
week magazines which carried the pro- 
fession’s message. Robins distributed 
50,000 easel mounted copies of the ad 
to the nation’s pharmacies for use in 
window or counter displays. 

And the Schering Corporation pro- 
vided two institutional ads to state 
and county pharmaceutical associa- 
tions for placement in daily and 
weekly newspapers during National 
Pharmacy Week. 
newspapers 

Universally, newspapers carried ed- 
itorials and stories on pharmacists 
and their observances of NPW. Ed- 
itorials have been received from a 
great number of newspapers which 
tell the story of the profession. The 
newspapers explained the _ require- 
ments and laws that a pharmacist 
must comply with in order to serve 
his community. Public knowledge 
of such information can only foster 
an improved attitude of the role of 
a pharmacist in community health. 


local programming 


Many varied programs were pre- 
sented by the individual state and 
local pharmacists. These programs 
reflected the enthusiastic support 
that the profession gave to National 
Pharmacy Week. Here are but a 
few of the highlights from different 
areas of the country so that each 
pharmacist can evaluate the response. 

Alabama’s observances of National 
Pharmacy Week began with Governor 
Patterson’s proclaiming NPW and 
continued as the state’s pharmacists 
presented the profession’s story in 
newspaper advertising and window 
display. 






In Arizona, the University of Ari- 
zona held an NPW dinner and 
honored 12 pharmaceutical pioneers 
of the state. Governor Fannin’s sign- 
ing the NPW proclamation received 
television publicity. The state as- 
sociation secretary arranged a talk 
for high school students, urging them 
to consider pharmacy as a career. 

Governor Brown of California 
kicked off NPW in that state by 
paying tribute to pharmacists in a 
statement released with his proc- 
lamation. The San Diego County 
pharmacists’ wives planned a tea 
as part of the observances. A tabloid 
section on pharmacy in the Salinas 
Californian was sponsored by the 
Salinas Independent Pharmacists (a 
section they also sponsored last year). 
The 16-page tabloid in color was 
devoted to professional messages and 
pharmaceutical activities. The Pomona 
Valley Pharmaceutical Association and 
the Fresno-Madera Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation sponsored a golf tournament 
for their members, doctors, dentists 
and others in the health professions. 
A discussion on the price of drugs was 
broadcast in a salute to NPW over 
KPFK-FM in Los Angeles. A physician, 
a pharmacist, a representative of the 
drug manufacturing industry and a 





The minister of the Park 
Baptist Church in McKees- 
port, Pennsylvania paid trib- 
ute to the pharmacists during 
National Pharmacy Week by 
publicizing the slogan on 
the church bulletin board. 
The pharmacists report that 
the profession is so honored 
every year. 
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member of the general public expressed 
their points of view. 

Colorado newspapers carried §ar- 
ticles and editorials on activities and 
displays of local groups of phar- 
macists. 

Governor Ribicoff proclaimed NPW 
in Connecticut to start the professional 
activities there. Hartford County 
pharmacists presented a first-aid kit 
to Hartford’s mayor to underscore 
the public health responsibilities of 
pharmacy. New Haven County phar- 
macists held a special dinner. 

The Georgia Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation’s high school student essay 
contest highlighted NPW activities 
in Georgia. The mayors of Augusta 
and Athens issued National Phar- 
macy Week proclamations. 

Hawaii, one of the newer partic- 
ipants, observed NPW with radio 
broadcasts of question and answer 
sessions on pharmacy which were 
sponsored by the Hawaii Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. 

In Illinois, a Cairo pharmacist 
presented the professional message 
on the cost of drugs to a meeting of 
the local Kiwanians. 

Indiana high school students 
listened to a career talk by a hospital 
pharmacist following Governor Hand- 
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ley’s proclamation of National Phar 
macy Week. The mayors of Marion 
and Muncie also signed declarations. 
The Fort Wayne Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation organized a program to in- 
terview prospective pharmacy stu 
dents for career recruitment and this 
program has received excellent re- 
ports. Butler and Purdue Univer 
sity’s colleges of pharmacy held 
open house in special observances of 
National Pharmacy Week. And the 
Lake County Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation sponsored a public service 
project on civil defense. 

The Iowa Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion established a program to aid 
pharmacy students financially as part 
of the observances in Iowa. Clarinda 
pharmacists offered tours of a college 
of pharmacy to prospective students 
and the Harlan pharmacists donated 
a poison control center to the local 
hospital. The mayors of Independ- 
ence and Grinnel signed NPW proc- 
lamations. 

The mayor of Somerset, Kentucky, 
proclaimed NPW and the local papers 


carried reports on the pharmacists’ 
displays and observances of the event. 

The mayor of Alexandria, Loui- 
siana, issued a proclamation for NPW. 

Maine and Massachusetts had 
heavy radio coverage telling phar 
macy’s message. WTYM in Mas 
sachusetts prepared a_ special pro 
fessional message program for local 
pharmacists which worked out well. 
This station also carried a message 
to the Springfield pharmacists from 
APuA President Robertson. In addi 
tion, the Massachusetts South Shore 
Association sponsored ads in the 
local papers telling the NPW story. 

Student groups of Michigan’s Fer 
ris Institute sponsored a_ special 
NPW conference. Various phar- 
macies took individual ads in the local 
papers to promote NPW activities. 
The Branch County Association spon- 
sored a newspaper ad to tell the 
public ‘““Your Pharmacist Works for 
Better Community Health.” And 
the mayors of Lincoln Park and 
Detroit signed NPW declarations. 
Wayne University’s school of phar- 





se 


macy sponsored a special NP\W pro- 
gram at which it presented awards 
to outstanding students in phar- 
macy. Speakers on pharmacy topics 
were also part of this program. 

Minnesota’s Governor Freeman 
started NPW participation in his 
state by penning his name to a 
proclamation. Pharmacists followed 
up with radio spot announcements 
and newspaper advertising. 

In Missouri Governor Blair pro 
claimed NPW. 
Nebraska 
and sponsored 
local newspapers. 
New Jersey pharmacists organized 
a very successful ‘‘Salute to Nurses’’ 
observance which began with Gover- 
nor Meyner’s proclamation. Gover- 
nor Meyner’s example was followed 
by the mayors of Woodbridge, Pas- 
saic, Fords, Dover, Camden, Plain- 
field, Millville, Trenton, Wildwood, 
South River, Bayonne, Elizabeth, 
Boonton, Vineland and Paterson. The 
Camden County Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation sponsored a display contest. 
New York pharmacists participated 
vigorously in the NPW activities 
with public service radio announce 
ments, radio interviews with phar- 
macists and public health newspa- 
per ads. Governor Rockefeller pro 
claimed NPW as did the mayors of 
Utica and Jamestown and the pres 
idents of Brooklyn and Staten Island 
Boroughs. Several pharmacies held 
prescription laboratory open house 
to publicize NPW. St. John’s Col 
lege in Jamaica sponsored a series 


NPW ob 


pharmacists organized 
co-operative ads in 


of lectures as a_ special 
servance program. 

Public response to a National Phar 
macy Week broadcast over Station 
WLIB in New York was so great that 
Kenneth Feurtado, pharmacist, was 
called back for a second interview on 
November 3. Both broadcasts were 
arranged with the co-operation of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of the State of 
New York. 

Governor Davis of North Dakota 
proclaimed NPW in his state and the 
pharmacists carried on with indi 
vidual observances. 

And in North Carolina, the mayors 
of Reidsville and Henderson issued 
NPW proclamations. 

Likewise in Ohio, Governor DiSalle 
issued a proclamation of NPW = as 
did the mayors of Martins-Ferry, 
Lima, Campbell, Hamilton, Colum 
bus, Cleveland and the Village of 


Lowellville. The school of phar- 
macy at the University of Toledo 
held open house and the Stark 
County Pharmaceutical Association 


arranged a special one-day pharmacy 
seminar in NPW observance. 
An unusual NPW observance 


(Continued on page 784) 
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TOOLS OF RESEARCH 


Paper Chromatography 


a process that makes possible the 
separation of the components of a 
small quantity of a mixture 


A strip of paper (usually filter paper) is spotted 
with a sample of the material to be analyzed. 
After the paper has dried, the end nearest 
the spot is immersed in a suitable solvent, 
with the paper suspended as shown at right. 
As the solvent descends the strip, the com- 
ponents of the mixture move at different 
rates and, therefore, are separated as isolated 
spots on the paper. 

One application of paper chromatography 
extensively employed by Lilly researchers is 
in the identification and evaluation of anti- 
biotic activity produced by fermentation of 
organisms found in soil samples. When sep- 
aration has been achieved, the chromato- 
grams are laid on agar plates which have 
been seeded with test organisms. Inhibited 
growth indicates antibacterial activity due to 
the antibiotic in that area of the chromato- 
gram. This technic was employed in the iso- 
lation of erythromycin. 

In a similar way, paper chromatography is 
used in separating the active principles in 
extracts of animal glands and plant tissues 
and in the qualitative and quantitative deter- 
mination of amino acids in urine. 

Lilly research scientists are continually 
concerned with the discovery and develop- 
ment of more effective, safer drugs . . . drugs 
that will be valuable tools in the physician’s 
competent hands. 
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Seeded agar plate on which a chroma- 
gram of a mixed penicillin culture has 


een placed. 





PRODUCT OF LILLY RESEARCH — 


An antibiotic improvement 
designed to provide greater 
therapeutic effectiveness 


Now Pulvules 
ILOSONE 


in a more acid-stable form... 


a 


assure adequate absorption even when taken 
with food. [losone retains 97.3 percent of its 
antibacterial activity after exposure to gas- 
tric juice (pH 1.1) for forty minutes.! This 
means there is more antibiotic available for 
absorption—greater therapeutic activity. 
Clinically, too, Ilosone has been shown?:3 to 
be decisively effective in a wide variety of 
bacterial infections—with a reassuring record 
of safety.4 

Supplied in 125 and 250-mg. Pulvules and 
in suspension and drops. 


1. Stephens, V. C., ef a/.: J. Am. Pharm. A. (Scient. Ed.), 48:620, 
1959, 

2. Salitsky, S., ef a/.: Antibiotics Annual, p. 893, 1959-1960. 

3. Reichelderfer, T. E., et a/.; Antibiotics Annual, p. 899, 1959-1960. 

4, Kuder, H. V.: Clin. Pharmacol. & Therap., in press. 
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National Pharmacy Week 
(Continued from page 781) 


turned up in Pennsylvania. The 
minister of the Park Baptist Church 
in McKeesport listed the NPW theme 
on the church directory as, the local 
pharmacists report, he does each 
year. The Berks County Pharmaceu- 
tical Association and its auxiliary 


held a special dinner meeting for , 


NPW as did the Lackawanna 
County Pharmaceutical Association. 
Unique radio and television interviews 
were arranged by Pennsylvania phar- 
macists to aid them in getting phar- 
macy's message to the people. The 
mayors of Scranton, Connellsville 
and Wilkes-Barre made NPW_ of- 
ficial with their proclamations. 

Rhode Island’s Governor Del Seto 
proclaimed NPW and so did the 
mayors of Woonsocket and Newport 

And South Dakota’s Governor 
Herseth also issued a proclamation. 

Several pharmaceutical organiza- 
tions in South Carolina pooled their 
efforts and presented a banquet with 
distinguished speakers in NPW ob 
servances. 

And in Tennessee, the Chattanooga 
Retail Druggists Association awarded 
a five-year scholarship to a pharmacy 
student during observances of NPW. 
Chattanooga pharmacists also spon- 
sored a newspaper ad which carried 
pharmacy’s Code of Ethics. Chat- 
tanooga’s mayor issued a NPW proc- 
lamation. 

Governor Daniel signaled the start 
of NPW observances in Texas with 
his proclamation. The El Paso 
County Pharmaceutical Association 
named its pharmacist of the year 
and the Texas Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation named the ‘Texas Phar- 
macist of the Year’’ in special ob- 
servances. The Austin Pharmaceu- 


Governor J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., of 
Virginia (seated) was another of the many 
governors (see November issue This 
Journal) to sign a proclamation of National 
Pharmacy Week. Watching him pen his 
signature are (left to right) Dr. Milton L. 
Neuroth, Richard A. Velz, Russell H. Fiske 
and James E. Smith, chairman of the Rich- 
mond Pharmaceutical Association’s public 


font 


rey 





A pharmacy week window display caught 
the attention of three of the featured 
speakers at the NPW conference at Ferris 
Institute, division of pharmacy. Discussing 
the display are (left to right) Dean Edward 
P. Claus of Ferris Institute, Stanley J. 
Byington, retail pharmacist of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Dean Harold G. Hewitt of 
the college of pharmacy, University of 
Connecticut and E. Roy Seyffert, hospital 
pharmacist of Grand Rapids. 





tical Association sponsored a full- 
page newspaper ad carrying the 
NPW message to the Texans. 

Virginia’s Governor Almond signed 
the proclamation which marked the 
start of participation in that state. 
The Lynchburg Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation sponsored a contest for 
NPW displays. 

In Washington, the University of 
Washington school of pharmacy held 
open house which highlighted NPW 
activity in that state. 

And, the Southern West Virginia 
Pharmaceutical Association spon- 
sored a display contest for pharmacists 
in their locale. 

Wisconsin pharmacists directed 
their efforts to poison control. Mak- 
ing NPW official with the stroke of 
a pen, Governor Nelson opened 
activities in Wisconsin. Phar- 
macists offered free booklets on 
poisoning and poisoning prevention 
to the public and sponsored radio 
and newspaper publicity to get their 
message to the public. The program 
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was co-ordinated by the Wisconsin 
Pharmaceutical Association. Wis- 
consin pharmacists also set up poison 
control centers in their pharmacies 
and window displays promoting the 
pharmacist’s professional role. The 
Brown County Druggists Association 
sponsored a program on opportunities 
in pharmacy which was _ presented 
to high school students. 

At a meeting of the student branch 
of APHA during National Pharmacy 
Week, W. Allen Daniels, executive 
secretary of the Wisconsin Pharma- 
ceutical Association discussed the 
“Public Health Aspects of Mail-Order 
Prescriptions.” 

With this record of participation 
and success, pharmacy has moved 
forward in professional stature. Re- 
sults are still being received and we 
already have a most successful 35th 
annual National Pharmacy Week. 
Many more citizens now know that 
the pharmacist works for better 
community health and they know 
how he does it. Pharmacy’s voice 
reached millions of sympathetic ears. B 
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Federal and State Actions 





price advertising unprofessional 
The New York State Board of Re- 
gents of the department of education 
has approved a change of the defini- 
tion of unprofessional conduct. The 
new regulation states— 
Advertising of any character in respect to 
prescription prices, which includes or con- 
tains any fixed price or discount whatso- 
ever or any reference thereto, by the 
owner or owners of a pharmacy or phar- 
macies shall be considered unprofessional 
conduct. 


illegal sales of prescription drugs 
for the month of September 


Colorado—Adolphus Adams, t/a 


Adams Drug, and George J. Loh- 
miller, pharmacist, Pueblo—Selling 
and refilling antibiotics and _ tran- 


quilizers without doctor’s authoriza- 
tion. Adams fined $575; Lohmiller 
fined $375 and placed on one-year 
probation previously (October 9, 1959). 
Robert S. Logan, t/a Logan Drug 
Store No. 1, and Kenneth L. Doren 
and Albert W. Keithley, pharmacists, 
Pueblo—Refilling amphetamine, anti- 
biotics and tranquilizers without doc- 
tor’s authorization. Logan fined $500; 
Doren and Keithley each $200. 


Georgia—H.L. Green, Inc., and David 
Lloyd Thomas and James Riley 
Lindsey, Columbus—Refilling tran- 
quilizer without doctor’s authoriza- 
tion. Firm fined $300; Thomas and 
Lindsey each, $100. 

North Highland Pharmacy, Colum- 
bus—Refilling barbiturates and tran- 
quilizers without doctor’s authoriza- 
tion. Fined $500. 


Indiana—Ruth Lambright, t/a Econ- 
omy Lunch. Legonier—Illegal sale of 
amphetamine. Sentenced—-18 months 
in jail—suspended, defendant placed 
on two-year probation. 

Sue Wintrode, t/a Wintrode Sterling 
T.S., Marion—Illegal sale of amphet- 
amine. Sentenced —-36 months in jail 

—suspended, defendant placed on 
two-year probation. 


Maryland—Ansel W. Braden, t/a 
Braden’s Professional Pharmacy, and 
Frank C. Hagan, pharmacist, Silver 
Spring—Refilling cortisone without 
doctor’s authorization. Braden fined 
$100; case dismissed against Hagan. 


Michigan—Cyril Hansen, Grand 
Rapids—Illegal sale of amphetamine 
and barbiturates. Fined $300; sen- 
tence suspended on another count 
and defendant placed on four-year 
probation. 


George G. Love, t/a Love’s Cut Rate 
Drugstore, and Beatrice J. Ingram, 
Grand Rapids—Selling amphetamine 
without doctor’s authorization. Love 
fined $250; Ingram, $50. 


Mississippi— Pauline H.S. Abercrom- 
bie, t/a Polly’s Truck Stop, East 
Columbus—Illegal sale of ampheta- 
mine. Fined $300. Sentence sus- 
pended on two additional counts de- 
fendant placed on two-year probation. 

Thomas Brit Chism, t/a Brit Chism’s 


Truck Stop, and Dorothy Chism, 
Shannon—lIllegal sale of ampheta- 


mine. Thomas and Dorothy Chism 
each fined $50. 

Samuel C. Woolbright, Jr., t/a Bill 
Kiefer Truck Service, and H. Os- 
borne, Verona—lUllegal sale of amphet- 
amine. Woolbright fined $700; sen- 
tence suspended on other counts; 
Woolbright placed on two-year proba- 
tion. Osborne on three-year proba- 
tion. 


New York—Leonard Drug Co., Inc., 
and Leonard Stein, president, and 
James Adams, pharmacist. New York 
City—Selling and refilling amphet- 
amine, tranquilizers and_ thyroid 


without doctor’s authorization. Firm 
fined $100; Stein, $500; Adams, 
$250. 


McCurdy & Company, Inc., and 
James J. Billings, pharmacist, Roch- 
ester—Selling barbiturates and sul- 
fonamide without doctor’s authoriza- 
tion. Billings fined $200. 

Hyman J. Mandell, t/a Mandell’s 
Pharmacy, Melvin G. Wheeler, Frank 


W. Ziebro, Rochester—Selling am- 
phetamine and hormones without 
doctor’s authorization. Charges 


against Mandell dismissed, Wheeler 
and Ziebro each fined $600. 


South Carolina 
penter, Rock Hill 


James Harold Car- 
Illegal sale of am- 


phetamine. Fined $100 and _ sen- 
tenced to one-year in jail; prison 
sentence suspended and defendant 


placed on five-year probation. 

Berle A. Craft, t/a By-pass Truck 
Stop, Ft. Mill—Illegal sale of amphet- 
amine. Fined $100 and sentenced to 
one-year in jail; prison sentence sus- 
pended and defendant placed on five- 
year probation. 


Virginia—Robert Gordon  Carlan, 
Galax—Illegal sale of amphetamine 
and _ barbiturates. Fined $1,000; 
placed on two-year probation under 
the condition that fine be paid within 
one year. 

Mrs. Lillian M. Taylor, t/a 58 Truck 
Stop, and Earl Mills, manager, Robert 
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Hughey and Miles E. Kiester, em- 
ployees, Danville—Illegal sale of am- 
phetamine. Mrs. Taylor fined $500; 
Kiester and Hughey placed on three- 
year probations;’ Mills died. 


West Virginia—J. Tom McClaugh- 
erty and Sidney McMillen, Jr., Prince- 
ton—Illegal sale of amphetamine. 
McClaugherty nol prossed; McMillen, 
Jr. sentenced to one year in jail—two 
years in all since he was sentenced to 
one year on the same offense as sole 
defendant in the following case. 

Sidney McMillen, Jr., formerly man- 
ager of Tradewinds Drive-In, Prince- 
ton—Illegal sale of amphetamine. 
Sentenced to one year in jail, to run 
consecutively with one-year term he 
is to serve on the preceding case. 


injunctions 


Illinois—James N. Conover, t/a Mi- 
con Laboratories, Wauconda—Per- 
manently enjoined from shipping solu- 
tions for wetting and cleaning contact 
lenses until the firm maintains ade- 
quate sterility controls, approved dur- 
ing FDA inspections. 


Texas—Hoxsey Cancer Clinic, Harry 
M. Hoxsey, Dallas—Supplement to 
injunction of October 26, 1953, pro- 
vides that defendants will discontinue 
lease contract with Dr. Harry R. 
Taylor for use of former Hoxsey 
Cancer Clinic and that no further use 
of this clinic building will be made for 
any promotion or distribution of the 
Hoxsey Cancer Treatment. 

Harry R. Taylor, t/a Taylor Clinic, 
and Alan F. De Vore, Walter J. 
Williams, H.W. Crawford, Dallas— 
Perpetually enjoined from using or 
distributing the so-called Hoxsey 
cancer treatment under the guise of 
practicing medicine or osteopathy and 
directed to notify patients that its dis- 
tribution has been enjoined. 





A Career in Pharmacy 
for your Daughter 


Opportunities for interesting and successful careers 
in pharmaceutical practice and industry open to 
young women as well as men prepared through 
complete five-year courses of study leading to 
B.Sc. degree at this institution. Graduate studies 
lead to M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees. Also Schools of 
Chemistry, Bacteriology and Biology. Many 
undergraduate activities. Residence hall for 
women. Applications now considered after 31/2 
high school years, acceptance dependent upon later 
graduation. Free catalog. 


Philadelphia College 
OF PHARMACY AND SCIENCE 


43rd St., Woodland and Kingsessing Avenues, 
Philadelphia 4, Penna. Founded in 1821. 
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to the future... 


careers in pharmacy 


co-operative recruiting program 


| esate in Baltimore, November 9, 
was a co-operative recruitment 
program designed to bring the story of 
pharmacy as a career into every sec- 
ondary schoolin Maryland. Cosponsor- 
ing the program are the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the University of Maryland 
school of pharmacy, the Baltimore 
Metropolitan Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion and the Maryland Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


Approximately 50 principals and 
guidance counselors from Baltimore 
public high schools and high schools in 
the five adjacent counties were dinner 
guests of the pharmacists at the first 
of a series of meetings. They learned 
first-hand about pharmacy through a 
comprehensive briefing which famil- 
iarized them with every aspect of phar- 
macy as a career. The briefing began 
during the dinner when school officials 
were given an opportunity to meet and 
chat with a practicing pharmacist and a 
pharmacy faculty member who served as 
hosts at each table. 


On the program, over which Dean 
Noel E. Foss of the Maryland school of 
pharmacy presided as_ toastmaster, 
were Albin Kuhn, executive vice presi- 
dent of the University, W. Paul Briggs, 
secretary and executive director of the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceu- 
tical Education, W. Jackson Stinger, 
University admissions chief evaluator, 
and Marjorie M. Coghill, special as- 
sistant, division of communications, 
APBA. 


Following greetings from Executive 
Vice President Kuhn, Dr. Briggs ex- 
plained the versatility of pharmacy from 
two aspects—the characteristics of the 
people who may practice the profession 
and the opportunities available to the 
practitioner. In summary he said— 

Pharmacy has an appeal to introverts and 
extroverts, all races and creeds, men and 
women, salesmen and scientists, lazy people 
and dynamic people. There is a position 
in pharmacy to suit each of these charac- 
teristics. Moreover, the newly graduated 
pharmacist has the best starting salary of 
any BS degree candidate in this country 
and he may progress according to his own 
abilities in the field of his choice. 
Many opportunities are open to all pharma- 
cists—retail and professional pharmacies, 
hospitals and clinics, the drug industry en- 
compassing the wholesaler and manufac- 
turing firms, research, development and 
control. Particularly rewarding are the 
opportunities created by the combination 
of talents such as pharmacy and law, en- 
gineering, journalism and others. The need 
for these dually qualified professional men 
and women might well be suggested to out- 
standing students with interests in more than 
one field. 

Other opportunities are open in the United 

States government, the teaching field and 

organization work such as local, state and 

national associations related to pharmacy. 

“Time for Tomorrow,” one of the 
career films produced by the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and 
the American Foundation for Pharma- 
ceutical Education, was shown to the 
school officials supplemented with in- 
formation on admission requirements 


’ 


Speakers at the careers in pharmacy program included (left to right) W. Paul Briggs, Albin O. 
Kuhn, W. Jackson Stenger, Marjorie M. Coghill and Dean Noel E. Foss. 
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With Dean Noel E. Foss of the school of phar- 
macy, University of Maryland, H. Nelson War- 
field (left), chairman of the careers in pharmacy 
committee of the Alumni Association, and 


Joseph Cohen, tive secretary of the Mary- 
land and Baltimore Metropolitan Pharmaceutical 
Associations, planned the careers in pharmacy 
program for guidance lors and yrincipal 
of high schools in Maryland. 








and costs at the University of Maryland 
provided by W. Jackson Stinger and 
Dean Foss. 

The nation-wide co-ordinated recruit- 
ment program to attract well qualified 
students to all accredited colleges of 
pharmacy, including the creation of the 
National Advisory Commission on 
Careers in Pharmacy, was described by 
Mrs. Coghill. She pointed out the 
major areas of activity in the APHA 
program, listing— 


p> Careers brochure (See Your Future in Phar- 
macy)—widely distributed to students and 
counselors through direct mailing in response 
to individual requests and through state and 
local pharmaceutical organizations and spe- 
cial health careers events. It is available 
from APhA at a cost of $5 per hundred or 
$40 per thousand. Single copies are free. 


Career films ("Design for Life’ and “Time 
for Tomorrow")—available from APhA for 
showing to audiences desiring information 
about the work of, and preparation neces- 
sary to become, a pharmacist. 


Careers exhibit (20-foot display dealing 
with community professional pharmacists and 
career opportunities in pharmacy)—availa- 
ble from APhA for a small rental fee for use 
at fairs and meetings (see pages 788— 
789). 


National Science Fair awards—given to 
students presenting the two outstanding 
exhibits in projects related to pharmacy. 


National Health Council Commission on 
Health Careers—pharmacy included from 
the beginning; co-operative efforts of all 
health professions from national to com- 
munity level provides public with valuable 
information. 


> Careers page in This Journal—keeps profes- 
sion informed on career activities through- 
out the country; serves as idea exchange to 
stimulate pharmacists and associations to 
participate in the recruitment program for 
high quality future pharmacists. @& 
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NOTHING 


succeeds like the success of Decadron\?) 


dexamethasone 
Mi in controlling inflammatory and allergic disease, DEcADRON is without qualification the most potent of the corticosteroids 
Min number of scripts being written, DECADRON remains the unchallenged leader of all the corticosteroids 
Ml in the demands of a dynamic market, a short supply of DEcADRON today is no supply tomorrow 


Re-order Decadron today! Available as 0.75 and 0.5 mg. scored, pentagon-shaped tablets in bottles of 100 and 1000. 


Decaoron is a trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. 


@} MERCK SHARP & DOHME - Division of Merck & Co., Inc., West Point, Pa. 
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pharmacy goes 
to the fair... 


At the Nebraska State Fair the Nebraska 
Pharmaceutical Association used the 
“Career”’ section of APhA’s exhibit for its 
display. Aimed at recruiting young men 
and women for the pharmacy profession, 
the display attracted about 15 percent of the 
fair’s 332,500 visitors, particularly the high 
school and college student groups. Visitors 
who stopped at the booth (right) tried the 
various doors explaining the careers offered 
in pharmacy and many of them picked up 
the pamphlets to read and take with them. 
The exhibit is available from APhA at a 
small rental fee. It comes in two sections 
(see page opposite for d section) which 
can be used together as a single exhibit or 
individually as separate exhibits (as illus- 
trated here). 














The pharmacy exhibit at the Cali- 
fornia State Fair for the second 
straight year won an “outstanding 
educational exhibit’’ award. The 
exhibit (right) carried out the theme 
“Today’s Drugs Are Yesterday's 
Dreams.” It was displayed through 
the joint efforts of the Sacramento 
Pharmacists Guild and the Sacra- 
mento County Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. 





———— ee 68 w 


More than a thousand people visited the 
professional display prepared by the 
Indiana Pharmaceutical Association's pro- 
fessional relations committee for exhibit at 


the 1960 Indiana State Fair. Main attrac- A 
tion was a colored slide presentation telling Cl 
the story of the “development of a New pk 
Drug.”” In this photo (left) Dr. George 19 
DeKay, committee chairman, shows actual th 
samples of nine different stages in the we 
production life of a coated vitamin-mineral ph 
tablet. During the 10-day fair, 15 pharma- in 
cists helped to man the exhibit. A similar se 
display was presented at the state medical to; 
and dental conventions. ch 

bo 

ph 
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The ‘Professional Pharmacist’’ sec- 
tion of APhA’s exhibit used as the 
centerpiece of the pharmacy’s 
booth made the Dunnington exhibit 
(right) at the Brockton Fair in Massa- 
chusetts “one of the best displays at 
the fair,’’ according to Howard E. 
Metcalf, advertising-display man- 
ager for Dunnington’s, Inc. Another 
attraction at the booth for the more 
than 300,000 visitors at the fair was 
the repeated showings of 12 slides 
selected from APhA’s slide-talk on 
the prevention of accidental poison- 
ing. Both the exhibit (see page 788) 
and the slide-talk are available 
from APhA. A small renial fee is 
charged for the exhibit but the slide- 
talk may be borrowed free of charge. 





A co-operative effort by members of the Lewis- 
Clark APhA branch of Lewiston, Idaho, brought the 
pharmacy counter to the NezPerce County Fair in 
1960. Merl Dalton, immediate past president of 
the Idaho State Pharmaceutical Association (right), 
was one of the pharmacists who helped to tell 
pharmacy’s story to the county fair visitors. Head- 
ing the exhibit was the message “Today's Pre- 
scription Is the Biggest Bargain in History” and on 
top of the shelf (upper left) stood the group’s APhA 
charter. Registered pharmacists who manned the 
booth answered questions and distributed pam- 
phliets. 


Dunning ane 





“Pharmacists Wanted" pro- 
claimed the careers in phar- 
macy exhibit at the Michigan 
State Fair. Pharmacy stu- 
dents from Wayne University 
were on hand fo demonstrate 
pharmaceutical procedures to 
visitors, and to explain the 
various careers that were 
open to pharmacists. 
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Book-Pharm _ 


The National Formulary, Eleventh Edition 
Prepared by the Committee on National Formulary 
under the supervision of the Council, by authority of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association. Pub- 
lished by APhA, Washington 7, D.C., 1960. Dis- 
tributed by the J.B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 531 pp., $9. 

The new National Formulary XI, 
which became official October 1, 1960, 
represents the results of an ambitious 
revision program. Expansion of the 
scope of NF admissions to new drugs 
that have achieved wide use by the 
medical profession, but which were not 
admitted into the companion edition of 
the USP, reflects the advance in practi- 
cal value of this official compendium. 
In listing 148 completely new items VF 
XI covers a wide therapeutic spectrum 
and reflects the accelerated turnover in 
the materia medica. 

NF XI is bigger and better. It con- 
tains 815 monographs (NF X_ had 
733); it has 285 new items (137 from 
USP XV). Its analytical procedures 
have been modernized and _ include 
column and paper chromatography, 
ultraviolet and infrared spectropho- 
tometry, radioisotope tracer analysis, and 
countercurrent extraction. Its new two- 
column format makes reading easier; 
the page-top guide facilitates its use. 

The general information section in- 
cludes a really useful discussion of 
ophthalmic solutions with procedural 
guides for extemporaneous preparation. 
An important increase is noted in the 
42 NF Reference Standards (NF X had 
10). Most of the new reference stand- 
ards are required in spectrophotometric 
analytical procedures. 

NF XI is smaller only in the number 
of pages. More material than ever has 
been included in 563 pages (NF X had 
910 pages). 

The value of NF to pharmacists and 
others in the health professions is 
stepped up considerably in this latest 
edition. 


Ensuring Medical Care for the Aged 
By Mortimer Spiegelman, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois, 1960, 280 pp., $5.75. 
Written by a statistician, this book 
was prepared for the Pension Research 
Council, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Its aim is to present an 
integrated picture of the problem of pro- 
viding medical care for the aged. The 
author has interpreted selected data on 
the characteristics of the aged, health at- 
titudes, medical care utilization and ex- 
penditures, voluntary health insurance, 
and governmental programs of medical 
care. The book contains much useful 
information and has subject and author 
indexes. 
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Contributions from the Museum of 
History and Technology. 

United States National Museum Bulletin 218. 
Edited by John L. Lea, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1959, 202 
pp., $2.50. 

Giving a quick look into history, the 
Contributions from the Museum of History 
and Technology, a collection of 11 papers 
published by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, offers a wealth of information and 
facts on a variety of subjects. 

Of particular interest to pharmacists 
is the paper, ‘“‘Old English Patent Medi- 
cines in America,” written by George B. 
Griffenhagen and James Harvey Young, 
describing several of the nostrums which 
originated in England during the first 
half of the 18th century and then spread 
to the American colonies. Well written 
and authenticated, the paper reveals 
the penetrating research made by the 
authors and brings out some unusual and 
amusing facts about the first patent 
medicines in this country. 

At the time the article was written, 
George Griffenhagen, now director of 
communications for APHA was curator 
of medical sciences in the Smithsonian 
Institution. James Young was—and 
is—professor of history at Emory Uni- 
versity. Some of the material cited in 
the paper was discovered by Young 
while he held a fellowship from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 
(1954-55) and grants-in-aid from the 
Social Science Research Council and 
Emory University (1956-57). 

Basically the paper traces eight patent 
medicines listed in a 12-page pamphlet, 
Formulae for the Preparation of Eight 
Patent Medicines adopted by the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy, published in 
1824. The patents included Bateman’s 
pectoral drops, Godfrey’s cordial, Tur- 
lington’s balsam of life, Hooper’s female 
pills, Anderson’s Scots pills, Betton’s 
British oil, Steer’s Opodeldoc and 
Dalby’s carminative. In addition the 


paper credits Daffy’s elixir and Stough- 
ton’s elixir with ‘roles of special inter- 
But in all cases the authors, in 


est.” 
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backgrounding the English origins 
and developments of the drugs, have 
given “merely an introduction to the 
cast of characters prior to their en- 
trances upon the American stage.”’ 

That some of the English manufac- 
turers had an ironic twist of mind is evi- 
dent from one incident—the packaging 
of Anderson’s Scots pills by a man 
named Gray. He “‘sealed his boxes in 
red wax with his coat of arms and a 
motto strangely chosen for a medicine, 
‘Remember you must die’.”’ 

Just when the first English packaged 
medicine came to the colonies is not 
known, but the article tells of an adver- 
tisement for Daffy’s elixir salutis in the 
Boston News Letter for October 4, 1708. 
It was the first such advertisement in the 
colonies for a nostrum and, the authors 
point out, it may well be the first printed 
reference in America to an English pat- 
ent medicine. 

Interestingly enough the authors 
noted that ‘‘American newspaper adver- 
tising of the English packaged medicines 
was singularly drab. In the mother 
country, the proprietors or their heirs 
were faced with vigorous competition. 
It behooved them to sharpen up their 
adjectives and reach for their vitriol. 
In America... the task of selling the 
stock on hand was less difficult and re- 
quired less vigorous promotion.” 

Dipping their own pens into colorful, 
entertaining phrases and picking up the 
amusing and unusual incidents con- 
cerning the various patent medicines, 
Griffenhagen and Young have produced 
a paper that has a somewhat lively hop- 
scotch twist to it. And the facts are 
pertinent—pharmacists today can still 
find the formulas for these old English 
patent medicines in such reference books 
as the Dispensatory of the United States, 
the Pharmaceutical Recipe Book, Reming- 
ton’s Practice of Pharmacy and Phar- 
maceutical Formulas (London). 

Showing how the careers of the Eng- 
lish patent medicines have affected 
American history, the authors conclude 
that “in America the impact of the old 
English patent medicines has been large- 
ly absorbed and forgotten . . .a more re- 
cent import from Britain, penicillin, may 
prove to have an even longer life on 
these shores than did Turlington’s bal- 
sam or Bateman’s drops. Still, two 
hundred years is a long time... (yet) 
the time seems ripe to write the epitaph 
of the old English patent medicines in 
America. That they are now a chapter 
of history is a token of medical progress 
for mankind.” 

And just how much of a token makes 
a tale well told in this look back at his- 
tory and patent medicines. 
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reduction 





GRISEOFULVIN 


lulvicin 





3rd major price drop 
since product releasé 


FULVICIN Tablets Old Drug List Byte Ure ary: 


Bottle of 30 e> <6 $ 3.68 


250 mg. | Bottle of 100 | SF0e— Ft ki> 
Bottle of 500 $52.70 


SR 
Bottle of 20 | “az wry! 


Bottle of 100 ; $20.83 




















200 mg. 











* Since introduction, Schering Corporation has reduced the price of FULVICIN by an initial 20%, 


later by 15% and now is effecting an additional 15% reduction. 


SCHERING CORPORATION e BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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The Association extends a cordial welcome to the following men and women who were accepted for active membership recently. 


CALIFORNIA 


Stanley B. Baker, Los Angeles 
Eloise M. Rainville, Alhambra 
Kenneth F. Tsutsui, Hanford 
Ralph S. Willard, Hollywood 
Richard H. Churchill, Los An- 
geles 
Wilson L. Dep, San Pablo 
Basil R. Gillett, Paradise 
Wallace A. Granberg, Berkeley 
Sydney B. Korobkin, Los Angeles 
Herbert M. Mercer, Los Angeles 
Donald F. Robertson, Long 
Beach 
Joseph A. Rosati, Hollister 
Herbert B. Green, San Francisco 


CONNECTICUT 

Ralph E. Gentile, Westport 
DELAWARE 

Richard D. Scheer, Wilmington 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Lawrence P. Jones, Washington 


FLORIDA 
Charles W. Moses, Orlando 








Stock Ahea 


John T. Greenall, Jacksonville 

Maurice D. Feinberg, St. 
Petersburg 

John M. Carter, Sarasota 

Erwin Tobach, Sarasota 

David L. Luikart, New Port 
Richey 


GEORGIA 


Gerald T. Green, Marietta 
Mickey M. Crouch, Athens 


ILLINOIS 


R. Leopold Holness, Hinsdale 

Raymond A. Parks, Arlington 
Heights‘ 

Robert V. Smith, Chicago 

John N. Cline, Waukegan 

Lloyd Yale, Skokie 


INDIANA 

Robert T. Teeter, Indianapolis 

Francis J. Cavanaugh, 
Indianapolis 

IOWA 


Verlyn D. Ackerman, Preston 
Robert H. Claxton, Cedar Rap‘ds 


Harry L. Cook, Atlantic 

Russell E. Johnson, Des Moines 
Edward W. Knight, Malvern 
Harold G. Woodruff, Jefferson 
Donald L. Cluster, Marshalltown 
Ernest A. Clemson, Storm Lake 
Stanley Travnicek, Cedar Rapids 


KENTUCKY 


Jerry D. Banks, Louisville 
Sally Ann Banks, Louisville 


MARYLAND 


Leonard J. Sadowski, Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


D. James Baros, Lowell 

James A. Donahue, Sherborn 

Thomas G. Cavanagh, 
Framingham 

Richard A. Burr, Boston 

Howard H. Anderson, Boston 

Americo R. Albornoz, Medford 


MICHIGAN 

Sterling L. Butterfield, Battle 
Creek 

William Otsuki, Trenton 





In the months since its introduction, Chymoral 
has become an outstanding success with medical 
men—general practitioner and specialist alike—for its ability to bring about 
earlier resolution of inflamed or traumatized conditions at any bodily site. 
Chymoral liquefies thick secretions in respiratory conditions; cuts healing 
time in accidental or surgical trauma; encourages healing in gynecological 
conditions; reduces pain and swelling in urologic conditions; ameliorates 
inflammation in otorhinolaryngic conditions; and is a useful adjunct to 
specific measures in inflammatory dermatoses. You will see a steadily in- 
creasing number of prescriptions for Chymoral in the coming months. 


Available in bottles of 48 tablets. 


check your stock— 


avoid back order 


ING ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY > KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


CHYMORA © the oral systemic anti 


inflammatory enzyme 


Armour Means Protection 
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MISSOURL 


Richard B. Smith, Kansas City 

John T. James, St. Louis 

Harry K. George, Cape 
Girardeau 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Donald M. Dickson, Colebrook 


NEW JERSEY 


Ann Stellman Eicke,§Stirling 

Rita C. Bloomfield, Passaic 

Anthony P. Lemons, Haddon 
Heights 


NEW YORK 


Daniel M. Behan, Schenectady 

Edward L. Kernan, Rochester 

Gul Ramchand Lalwani, Mount 
Vernon 

Sidney Doernberg, Brooklyn 


OHIO 
Allen R. Goodman, Cleveland 
Heights 


Frank Spiegal, Cleveland 

Frank Tomarkin, Shaker Heights 
William Donovan, Columbus 
John W. Seese, Louisville 

Lodi J. Mandel, Cleveland 


OREGON 


Orlin L. Ireland, Eugene 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Zolen Lazer, Uniontown 
Pauline M. Marsh, Ambler 
Anne Marie James, Pulaski 
Joseph F. D’Agui, Broomall 
Willard B. Allen, Scranton 
Frederick J. Augello, Easton 
Jack Zeitz, Philadelphia 
Clifford A. Reinsel, New 
Bethlehem 
W. Brian McLarnon, 
Philadelphia 
Dorey L. Besteder, Tunkhannock 


TENNESSEE 


Joseph H. Parker, Johnson City 


TEXAS 


Jose R. DeLeon, Corpus Christi 
Albert Papa, San Antonio 


VIRGINIA 


Sidney Aron, Petersburg 
Norman Barshai, Arlington 
George A. Topakas, McLean 


WISCONSIN 


Jerome W. Splittstoesser, 
Madison 
Dave D. Harmon, Milwaukee 


INTERNATIONAL 


S.A. Barza, Montreal, Canada 

Raymonde Ferland, Montreal, 
Canada 

Hyun Chul Kim, Seoul, Korea 

Charles W. Dickerson, Diakarta, 
Indonesia 
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Pharmacy Today 





Student Branches 


Albany College of Pharmacy—A visit 
to the Sterling-Winthrop Research 
Institute and a tour of the Albany 
Times-Union plant were on the docket 
at recent meetings of the Albany 
student branch of APHA. James O. 
Hoppe discussed radiopaque photogra- 
phy at Sterling-Winthrop and Paul 
Cresmer, public relations expert, gave 
student branchers an inside look at the 
newspaper business at the Times- 
Union. 


Howard University—_A welcome note 
was sounded at the October meeting of 
the student branch of APHA at 
Howard University as freshmen and 
returning pharmacy students became 
members. Howard is one of the 
seven colleges of pharmacy to receive 
a certificate of merit for 100 percent 
participation in APHA, Theodore 
Zalucky, faculty adviser, pointed out 
as he emphasized the importance of 
participating in student branch ac- 
tivities. 

University of Rhode Island—To ac- 
quaint freshmen pharmacy students 
with the faculty and upperclassmen, a 
coffee hour sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island student 
APuaA branch was held October 4. 
Dean Heber Youngken, Jr., intro- 
duced the faculty members and 
Russell Bessette reported on APHA’s 
Washington convention. 


Montana State University—At the 
October meeting of the APHA student 





sas Ole 


Student branchers at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy presented a panel discussion on the 


apprenticeship program at their recent meeting. 


en 





Panelists who explained the role of the appren- 


tice and the purpose of the program included (left to right) Mavin Meyers, Robert Snively (moder- 


ator), Andrew Ferrara and Ann Shara. 


branch of Montana State University, 
discussion centered on the Home- 
coming Parade and the pharmacy 
school’s float which had as its theme 
“Gateway to the Future.’’ Member- 
ship in APuHA for the coming year was 
offered as a prize for the best and most 
workable idea. 

Northeast Louisiana State College 
Gaveling the meetings of the APHA 
student branch at the Northeast 
Louisiana State College for the coming 
year will be Al De Blieux, president. 
Serving with him will be Richard 
Aycock, vice president, Paul 
Comeaux, secretary; Carolyn Oubre, 
corresponding secretary, and Don 
Goins, treasurer. 

North Dakota State College—Focus- 
ing their attention on the activities of 
the Washington convention of APHA, 
student branchers at North Dakota 
State College heard DeeAnn Nelson, 





more honors for Justin Powers 


When Dr. Justin L. Powers 
retired October 1 as director of 
APHA’s scientific section, he did not 
retire from active participation in 
the field of pharmacy. Recently 
he has been appointed to the 
National Institutes of Health as 
special consultant on specifications 
for new chemotherapeutic agents 
which will be used in clinical trials 
by the National Cancer Institute. 
On October 26 additional honors 
and tributes were heaped upon 
him at a meeting of the contact 
section of the Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association. The 
group, by resolution, extended a 
permanent invitation to Dr. Powers 
to attend future meetings of the 





contact section. At the same 
session Elmer B. Vliet, chairman of 
the board at Abbott Laboratories, 
read the appreciation he had pre- 
pared. He concluded by voicing 
the resolution. 
Praising Dr. Powers for his work, 
Vliet said 
You have been a_ great stimulus 
in our co-operative efforts. Quietly 
and steadily you have built a splen- 
did record of accomplishment that, 
| am sure, will be of lasting value 
.... You have been the kind of leader 
who has accomplished great things, 
not by bluster and fury but steadily, 
patiently and persistently, giving great 
credit to others whose work would have 
been of small value without your 
leadership. 


delegate to the student section, report 
on the meeting at a special get- 
together in October. 


Rutgers University—Describing the 
sex steroids available today and their 
specific uses, H.K. Roberts, assistant 
sales manager of Ayerst Laboratories, 
spoke to members of the Rutgers 
University student branch of APHA 
at their November meeting. He also 
outlined the helpful influence of 
estrogens on body processes. 


South Dakota State College—The 
problems created by the drug price 
hearings and the need for building 
good public relations were discussed 
by Norval Webb, instructor of phar- 
macy, at the October 19 meeting of 
the student branch of South Dakota 
State College. President Ty Steen 
appointed two students from each 
class to serve as membership campaign 
chairmen for their classes. The 
branchers’ float, ‘‘Prelude to Wonder- 
land,’’ captured honors at the home- 
coming parade. 


University of Washington—Profes- 
sionalism and dignity were stressed 
by APHA President Ronald V. Robert- 
son when he addressed the University 
of Washington college of pharmacy 
October 18. That same evening at 
the annual banquet of the student and 
Puget Sound APuA branches Robert 
son pointed out the necessity for all of 
pharmacy to join hands in a united 
front. 


University of Wisconsin— Narcotic 
agent, William T. Wanzeck discussed 
federal and state laws concerning 
narcotics at the November meeting of 
the University of Wisconsin student 
branch of APHA. To illustrate his 
talk, he used the film, “Someone Is 
Watching.” 
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Local Branches 


Miami—Serving in the executive 
offices of the local APHA branch of 
Miami, Florida for 1960-61 are Oscar 
Fisler, president; Freeman Oikle, 
vice president, and Jack Davis, secre- 
tary. They were elected in October. 
Michigan—The eighth annual joint 
pharmacy seminar of Wayne State 
University college of pharmacy, its 
alumni association and the Michigan 
branch of APHA has been scheduled 
for February 28, 1961. The seminar 
will again be chairmanned by Sereck 
H. Fox. 

New York—Charles A. Herman of the 
New York office of the Food and Drug 
Administration and Henry L. Gior- 
dana deputy commissioner of nar- 
cotics, headlined the program of the 
New York APHA branch on Novem- 
ber 14. The meeting was held with 
the New York Academy of Pharmacy. 
Philadelphia—Samuel W. Goldstein, 
assistant director of the scientific 
division of APHA, discussed an APHA 
forum for community pharmacists at 
the November 10 meeting of the 
Philadelphia branch. The group had 
heard M.J. Robinson of Smith Kline 
and French Laboratories describe 
spray-drying in October, 


At the honors convocation of Wayne 
State University college of pharmacy 
on October 4 the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the Aesculapian Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation presented Dean Stephen 
Wilson (center) with six prescription 
balances. The presentation was 
made by Mrs. Asher Smith (right) 
as Mrs. Meyer Robiner watched. 
Valued at $1,000, the balances were 
a gift to the proposed new pharmacy 
building on the campus. 


Associations 


American Institute of History of 
Pharmacy—Two announcements of 
interest from AIHP concern a slide 
lecture and the Urdang medal. A 
new slide-lecture on ‘‘Representative 
Hospital Formularies of the 18th and 
19th Centuries’ has been prepared for 
AIHP by Alex Berman of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. It may be 
borrowed without charge by members 
or purchased by any pharmacist from 
ATHP. 

Nominations for the 1960 George 
Urdang Medal for distinguished his- 
torical writing will be accepted until 
December 31. Nomination forms can 
be obtained from the Institute, 356 
Chemistry Building, Madison 6, Wis- 
consin. These should be returned to 
Dr. P.H.. Brans, secretary-general, 
Academie International d’ Histoire de 
la Pharmacie, Niewe Binnenweg 420, 
Rotterdam-W. 2, The Netherlands. 


Association of Military Surgeons— 
Recipient of the Andrew Craigie 
award for outstanding contributions to 
the advancement of professional phar- 
macy in the federal government was 
Thomas A. Foster, pharmacist di- 
rector (retired) of USPHS. The 
award, established by Lederle Labora- 


new look for APhA journals 


A new dress and a new look will be the 
fashion for THIS JOURNAL and _ the 
Scientific Edition when the January 
issues start the new year of 1961. New, 
improved designs and formats will 
make the journals more attractive and 
more readable. 

THIS JOURNAL will drop the designa- 
tion of Practical Pharmacy Edition and 
become known only as the JoURNAL of 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL As- 
SOCIATION. The Scientific Edition will 
be renamed the Journal of Pharmaceu- 
tical Sciences. 

The new titles will eliminate the con- 
fusion which exists because of the 
similarity in names of the two journals 
and will provide titles more descriptive 
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of the contents of the publications. 
Both journals will be improved and 
expanded and will serve the same 
general purposes and audiences they 
have in the past. 

Subscription rates will not be changed 
for either publication. The new Jour- 
NAL of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION will maintain its present 
subscription rate of $10 per year and 
the Journal of Pharmaceutical Sciences 
will be $15 per year. As it has been, 
THIS JOURNAL will be sent to all APHA 
members and they can, for an additional 
$2 per year, purchase the new Journal 
of Pharmaceutical Sciences. 

The new look is coming, watch for it 
and then let us know how you like it. 
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tories, was presented at the annual 
honors night dinner of the Association 
of Military Surgeons, November 2. 
More than 2,000 members of the 
health professions attended the three- 
day annual meeting of AMS in 
Washington. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Hospital Phar- 
macists Association—Stress on inter- 
relationships and affiliations between 
local and national pharmaceutical 
organizations themed the recent meet- 
ing of the Eastern Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital Pharmacists Association. A 
streamlining and re-organization of 
the group resulted in a new executive 
committee including Thomas A. Man- 
zelli, president; Alonzo Sudler, Jr., 
vice president; Daniel H. Yeoman, 
secretary, and David Davidson, treas- 
urer. 


Tom Sharp 
(below) 





Nick Avellone 
(above) 


National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists—APuHA member Nick Avellone 
of Ohio is the only new face in the 
14-man NARD high command this 
year. He was elected fifth vice 
president at the group’s meeting in 
Denver, Colorado, October 23-27. 
The other officers moved up or re- 
mained in their posts for the coming 


year. Tom Sharp of Tennessee was 
elected president. Other officers in- 
clude J.C. Cobb of Oklahoma, 


Michael Perhach of New York, A.L. 
Waddle of Arkansas, Chris Haleston 
of Oregon, vice presidents along with 
Avellone; John Dargavel of Illinois, 
secretary; Charles Dunnington of 
Massachusetts, treasurer; Leonard 
J. Dueker of Missouri, Willard Sim- 
mons, of Texas, Bert Corgan of 
Colorado, Carl Johnson of Illinois, 
Frank Lobraico of Indiana and T. 
Donald Perkins of California, execu- 
tive committeemen. 


National Health Council—John T. 
Connor, president of Merck and Com- 
pany, was appointed in November to 
the National Health Council’s Com- 
mission on Health Careers. Named 
with him was Dr. Raymond J. Nagle, 
dean of the New York University 
college of dentistry. The commis- 
sion’s job is to guide the activities of 
the health career program in helping 
high school students make a _ wise 
career choice. 
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Doctors remember the well-pro- 
moted THERA-COMBEX name 
because it means assured quality 
... dependable vitamin therapy. 
They recommend this estab- 
lished favorite to speed conva- 
lescence after surgery or illness 
and to correct severe vitamin B 
and C deficiencies. 

Stock, display, and promote 
THERA-COMBEX... it will mean 
greater sales for you. 

Bottles of 100 and 1,000. 38560 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN’ 
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KAPSEALS° 
THERA- 
COMBEX 


‘ Formerly 
Combex® Therapeutic 


HIGH POTENCY FORMULA 
For treatment of vitamin B and C 
deficiencies, 

Doss—1 or 2 Kapseals daily, 
or as directed by the 
physician. 
See hack label. 
U499M 
Stock 15-374-4 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 


















































National Pharmacy Week and current problems 
were the topics under discussion when (left to 
right) Richard S. Strommen, Roy E. Tuttle, Hoyt 
Johnson and Eunice Bonow got together at the 
October 4 meeting of the Southeast Wisconsin 
branch of APhA. Social event of the evening 
was a tour of a Milwaukee brewery. 





New Jersey Society of Hospital Phar- 
macists—The latest developments in 
antibiotics, nurse-pharmacist and pro- 
fessional relationships underwent 
study at the day-long hospital phar- 
macy seminar held by the New Jersey 
Society of Hospital Pharmacists and 
Rutgers University college of phar- 
macy on November 12. The seminar 
was sponsored by Pfizer Laboratories. 


Maine Pharmaceutical Association— 
Two resolutions adopted at the annual 
meeting of the Maine Pharmaceutical 
Association held recently at Poland 
Springs gave impetus to APHA’s 
membership program. One _ resolu- 
tion urged every pharmacist to become 
an active member of APHA and a 
second resolution authorized a com- 





The first university building in the United States 
to be designed and created exclusively for 
pharmaceutical research, the new pharmacy 
research building on the University of Michigan 
campus was dedicated on December 1. With 
laboratories for specific types of investigations 
and drug preparation processes, the new build- 
ing can accommodate about 60 researchers. 
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mittee to study reciprocal membership 
agreements to help APHA bring about 
“the desperately needed and much 
desired integrated structure in Ameri- 
can pharmacy.” 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation—Dr. Lowell T. Coggeshall, 
vice president of the University of 
Chicago and professor of medicine, 
will receive the 1960 PMA annual 
award for outstanding basic contribu- 
tions in medicine. The award will be 
presented on December 13 at the 
organization’s annual eastern regional 
meeting in New York by Harry J. 
Loynd, chairman of PMA’s board of 
directors. 


Rho Chi—Edward J. Rowe, professor 
of pharmacy, Butler University, and 
L.E. Bingenheimer, associate pro- 
fessor of pharmaceutical chemistry, 
University of Tennessee, were elected 
vice president and secretary-treasurer 
for 1961-63 by members of Rho Chi 
Society. They will be installed at the 
close of the 1961 convention. 


Colleges 


Albany College of Pharmacy—Ken- 
neth S. Griswold, secretary of the 
New York State Board of Pharmacy, 
was elected president of the board of 
trustees of Albany College of Phar- 
macy. A pharmacy graduate of 
Albany College, he succeeds the late 
Arthur S. Wardle. 


Columbia University—The various as- 
pects of the profession of pharmacy 
are being described to foreign students 
in a weekly series of talks sponsored by 
the Columbia University college of 
pharmacy. First topic to be covered 
was pharmaceutical journalism, pre- 
sented by Louis E. Kazin, editor of 
Drug Topics. 

Brooklyn College of Pharmacy—In 
recognition of his research in irradia- 
tion and phytotherapeutic studies, 
Ralph H. Cheney, professor of biology 
at Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, has 
been invited to serve as the American 
editor of a new European bio-medical 
periodical, Journal of Botanic Drug 
Research, to be published in Amster- 
dam. 


Rutgers University—The radio series, 
“Drugs and Your Nervous System” 
by Morton J. Rodman, professor of 
pharmacology at Rutgers, has been 
accepted for rebroadcasting by the 
National Association o: Educational 
Broadcasters radio network. The 12- 
program series was originally pre- 
sented from September to December, 
1959 on WOR, New York afiiliate of 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

University of Kansas City—-A new 
$600,000 pharmacy building will be 
constructed on the’campus of the Uni- 





















When meeting-time came around during Na- 
tional Pharmacy Week, the New Jersey branch 
of APhA and the Rutgers University student 
branch co-operated in presenting a program 
with Perry N. Zang, prescription department 
manager at R.H. Macy and Company in New 


York, as speaker. Going over final plans for 


the meeting are (left to right) William Fink, 
president of the New Jersey branch, Perry N. 
Zang, John Ward, student branch vice president, 
and John L. Voigt, director of the university 
pharmaceutical extension service. 





versity of Kansas City. Approval of 
a grant of $50,000 to the University 
by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare recently put 
the fund over the halfway mark and 
gave the go signal to construction 
plans. 


University of Pittsburgh—To study 
the actions of chemical agents on 
blood pressure and on the cardio- 
vascular system, the University of 
Pittsburgh school of pharmacy has 
received two grants—one a three-year 
grant from the National Institutes of 
Health and the other a one-year grant 
from Eaton Laboratories of Norwich, 
New York. The two grants total 
$47,600. 


University of Wisconsin— More than 
600 retail and hospital pharmacists 
and hospital administrators attended 
the Wisconsin Pharmacy Institute, 
November 2-5, at the University 
of Wisconsin. Discussions centered 
around the role of the professional 
man in meeting the increasing prob- 
lems of ‘‘do-it-yourself’’ medication. 
During that same time Robert P. 
Fischelis, former secretary of APHA, 
gave the 1960 Rennebohm lectures at 
the school of pharmacy. He also 
spoke as a special guest at the insti- 
tute. 


Government 


U.S. Public Health Service— Maurice 
Bender has been appointed chief of 
the research and training grants 
branch in the division of air pollution 
of USPHS. He was formerly execu- 
tive secretary of the cancer chemo- 
therapy study section, division of 
research grants at NIH. 
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Hitting but a few of the high spots in the history of medicine from 
cave man to the present day, the Institute of Visual Communica- 
tion, Inc., has produced 69.3,” a black and white film narrated 
by Alistair Cooke of TV Omnibus” fame. 
history of medicine through the use of paintings and sketches to 
make its point that the average life expectancy at birth today is 
69.3 years. With his commentary Cooke touches briefly upon 
weird rites, startling medical formulas and cures that alchemists 
stumbled over while searching for the elixir of life. The 16 mm, 
13'/.-minute film can be obtained for showing through IVC, 40 


East 49th Street, New York 17, New York. Bookings are free of 


The film traces the 








Food and Drug Administration— 
Government and industry representa- 
tives discussed food, drug and cos- 
metic legislation at the fourth annual 
conference of the FDA and the Food 
Law Institute, November 28-29, in 
Washington, D.C. An award for dis- 
tinguished service presented to the 
food protection committee of the 
National Research Council high- 
lighted the conference. 


Industry 


Abbott Laboratories— Elmer B. Vliet, 
chairman of the board of Abbott 
Laboratories, has been appointed a 
trustee of the educational foundation 
of the American Society of Oral 
Surgeons. He attended his first meet- 
ing of the group on October 14. 
Four other Abbott staff members— 
William G. Barker, R.H. Otto, David 
Schwarz and Bernard C. Tjarksen- 
told how Abbott has studied and 
solved problems of industrial waste at 
the recent annual meeting of the 
Water Pollution Control Federation in 
Philadelphia. 





Edward G. Feldmann (left), director of APhA’s 
scientific division, discusses mold cultures used 
in antibiotics research with Charles C. Rabe, 
new product manager of J.B. Roerig and Com- 
pany. Occasion was the dedication of the new 
Pfizer Medical Research Laboratories in Groton, 
Connecticut in October. 





















Baxter Laboratories—New assistant 
to the president 
of Baxter Labora- 
tories, Ine., is 
John H. Wiles. 
Before joining the 
pharmaceutical 
firm, he was an 
associate with the 
management con- 
sulting firm of 
Booz, Allen and 
Hamilton. 

Merck Sharp and Dohme—Max 
Tishler, president 
of Merck Sharp 
and Dohme Re- 
search Labora- 
tories, has been 
chosen to receive 
the 1961 Indus- 
trial Research In- 
stitute Medal. 
He was selected 








for his ‘‘dynamic 
leadership in industrial research and 
development.” The medal will be 
presented to Tishler at the annual 
meeting of the Institute in May, 
i961. He is the second MSD man to 
be honored by the award. Randolph 
T. Major, whom Tishler succeeded in 
1956, received the medal in 1951. 


Publications— Scope, the medical 
weekly supported by the Upjohn 
Company, discontinued publication 
with the final October issue. Another 
medical newspaper also lost its sup- 
port. Medical News, a _ bi-weekly 
publication, will continue on a sub- 
scription basis even though Ciba has 
withdrawn its financial aid. 

Purdue Frederick Company—Taking 
over new duties at the Purdue Fred 
erick Company is Murray Altman. 
He has been appointed assistant to the 
vice president in charge of sales. In 
this capacity he will assist in directing 
the activities of the sales staff. 
Schering Corporation—George C. 
Straayer, director of professional and 
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trade relations for Schering Corpora- 
tion, received the distinguished service 
award from the National Arthritis 
and Rheumatism Foundation. The 
presentation, made in November, was 
given by Floyd B. Odlum, chairman 
of the Foundation. 


E.R. Squibb and Sons—Stepping into 
his father’s shoes, Leroy A. Weidle, 
Jr., became a member of the Squibb 
Advisory Council, a membership Wei- 
dle, Sr., had held for 10 years. The 
new Squibb council member is presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Knight Drug 
Company of St. Louis, a member of 
the Council of APHA and past presi- 
dent of the local chapter of APHA and 
the American College of Apothecaries. 


Sterling-Winthrop Research Institute 

Promoted to the newly-created posi- 
tion of director, research administra- 
tion, of the Sterling-Winthrop Re- 
search Institute, was Dr. Raymond 
O. Clinton. He assumed his new 
duties in October. Clinton has been 
with the firm since 1943. 


Syntex Laboratories— Martin Katz, 
former Ebert 
Prize winner and 
member of APhA, 
has joined Syntex 
Laboratories, 
Inc., as director 
of pharmaceutical 
development. He 
will bein charge of 
research leading 
' to formulation of 
new Syntex prescription specialties. 
He comes to Syntex from Revlon 
where he was pharmaceutical group 
leader for the firm’s Thayer Labora- 
tories division. 

Wellcome Trust—John McMichael, 
MD, who holds the chair of medicine 
at the University of London at the 
postgraduate medical school, is the 
successor to Sir Henry Dale as a 
trustee of the Wellcoine Trust. Sir 
Henry retired in July. 
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An all-inclusive, cumulative, six-month alphabetical listing of new drugs and dosage forms, changes in available dosage forms and 


APhA Handy 


Drug Reference 


For easy reference—a listing of Journal pages for HDR by month. July, 
445-457; August, 518-532; September, 596-608; October, 674-683, 
November, 740-748; December, 798-808. 


clinical test results of newer drugs. Notations: NND— abstracts of descriptions of new and nonofficial drugs by AMA Council on Drugs. 


Dosage— adult unless otherwise indicated. 


Clinical (clin.)— investigational drug not available commercially. 


O-t-c—salable over- 


the-counter (without prescription). K,—prescription required. Abbreviations: amp. (ampul), b.1.d. (twice a day), cap. (capsule), combn. 
(combination), equiv. (equivalent), i.m. (intramuscular or -ly), i.v. (intravenous or -ly), inj. (injection), liq. (liquid), lot. (lotion), oint. (ointment), 
ophth. (ophthalmic), prepn. (preparation), q. (every), q.i.d. (four times a day), s.c. (subcutaneous or -ly), soln. (solution), suppos. (suppository 


Acetaminophen, see combns. in Coplexen 
liq., p. 742; in Coryz tabs., p. 676; 
in Hycomine comp. tabs., p. 744; in 
Thorphan C.F. tabs., p. 683. 
N-Acetyl-f-aminophenol, see acetamino- 
phen. 

N’-Acetyl sulfamethoxypyridazine, see 
Kynex acetyl drops, p. 525. 

Adabee and Adabee-M tabs., p. 518. 
Akalon-T caps., p. 445. 


Akineton HCI (Knoll), see biperiden HCi 
NND, p. 798. 


Algic tabs., p. 596. 

Allantoin, see combns. in Sebical shampoo, 
p. 455; in VAD sofcream, p. 683; in VAD 
and VAD w/neomycin creams, p. 683. 
Allergan soaking and wetting solns., p. 518. 
Alpha-phenoxyethyl penicillin potas- 
sium, see potassium phenethicillin. 
Alumina powder, hydrated, see combn. in 
Polymagma tabs., p. 606. 

Aluminum and magnesium hydroxides 
w/magnesium trisilicate and calcium car- 
bonate, see Margel susp. and tabs., p. 451. 
Aluminum hydroxide gel, see combn. 
in Kathmajel tabs., p. 451. 

Aluminum nicotinate, see Nicalex tabs., 
p. 452. 

Altafur (Eaton), see furaltadone NND, p. 
803. 


Alvodine ethanesulfonate 
tabs., p. 740. 


amps. and 


Amerase (Bauer) is combn. of Prolase-300 
and Mylase-100. 

9-Aminoacridine HCl, sce 
Aquacort Supprettes, p. 596. 


combn. in 


Aminophylline, see Rectalad-amino- 


phylline, p. 807. 

Amitriptyline, clin., p. 674. 

Amodiaquin HCl, see combn. in Camoprim 
tabs. and Infatabs, p. 676. 
d-Amphetamine, carboxymethylcellulose 
salt, as Carboxyphen in Bontril timed tabs., 
p. 520. 

d-Amphetamine sulfate, see combns. in 
Gevrestin caps., p. 450; in Tymafast caps., 
p. 456. 





or -ies), susp. (suspension), syr. (syrup), tab. (tablet), tbsp. (tablespoon or -ful), tsp. (teaspoon or -ful), t.id. (three times a day). 


Amphotericin B, see combn. in Mysteclin- 
F caps., p. 679. 

Antacid combn. w/Vits., see Ulcetrol tabs., 
p. 551. 

Anti-dose powder, p. 445. 

Antrenyl bromide inj., p. 445. 

Anturan (Geigy), see sulfinpyrazone NND, 
p. 746. 

APC mixture, see combn. in Darbacin 
caps., p. 449; in Fiorinal caps., p. 743. 
Aquacort Supprettes, p. 596. 

Aqua Mepbyton injection, p. 596. 
Arterodyl TT tabs., p. 520. 

Ascorbic acid, see combns. in Corizahist 
tabs., p. 448; in Dactil-OB tabs., p. 676; 
in Thorphan C.F. tabs., p. 683; in Tyma- 
fast caps., p. 456; in Vitron-C tabs., p. 532. 
Aspirin, see combns. in Equagesic tabs., 
p. 524; in Planolar tabs., p. 806; in 
Robaxisal P-H tabs., p. 682; in Synirin 
tabs., p. 456; in Trancoprin tabs., p. 531. 
Atropine sulfate, see combn. in Isopto 
Mydrapred susp., p. 451. 


Atabee-TD Capsules (Finley). Per cap. 
(timed disintegrating): vits. B, (nitrate) 
TS Mg... Be 5S amp., By) amg... G50 
mg., nicotinamide 25 mg., calcium panto- 
thenate 5 mg. Indicated in deficiencies of 
above vits. and to increase reserve. Dosage: 
1 cap. at breakfast. Bottles: 100. O-t-c. 


Attapulgite, activated, see combn. in 
Polymagma tabs., p. 606. 

Becotin-T tabs., p. 520. 

Beldase caps., p. 448. 

Belladonna alkaloids, see combns. in 
Beldase caps., p. 448; in Donnagel-PG 
susp., p. 449; in Masodonna tabs., p. 451. 


Benzocaine, see combn. in Rectalyt jelly, 
p. 807. 


Benzocaine, see combn. in Vio-Biotic 


troches, p. 807. 
Benzthiazide, see NaClex tabs., p. 804. 


Benzydroflumethiazide, see combn. in 
Rautrax-N tabs., p. 530. 


Betadine Surgical Scrub (Tailby-Nason) is 
an antiseptic, sudsing, skin cleanser con- 
taining the  iodine-polyvinylpyrrolidone 
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complex. 
gals. 


Biperiden HCl NND (Akineton HCl), 
a - (bicyclo[2.2.1]hept -5 - en-2- yl) -a- 
phenyl-1-piperidinepropanol HCl, related 
chemically to trihexyphenidyl, procycli- 
dine, and cycrimine HCl, is an anticholin- 
ergic agent used in the symptomatic man- 
agement of paralysis agitans (Parkinson’s 
disease). Available evidence suggests that 
it closely resembles the older drugs in this 
group in range of usefulness, effectiveness, 
and side effects. Dosage is oral and must 
be adjusted to needs and tolerance of each 
patient; 2 mg. 3-4 times daily is sug- 
gested. See J. Am. Med. Assn., 173, 
675(June 11, 1960). 


Bontril timed tabs., p. 520. 

Boric acid, see combn. in Optophed soln., 
p. 528. 

Brevital sodium for injection, p. 598; 
see methohexital sodium NND, p. 804. 
Bronkotab elix., p. 520. 
Bubartal TT tabs., p. 520. 
Butabarbital, see combn. 
timed tabs., p. 520. 
Butabarbital sodium, see Bubartal TT 
tabs., p. 520. 


Pints with plunger spout and 


in Bontril 


Caffeine, see combn. in Hycomine comp. 
tabs., p. 774; in Rectalad-migraine, p. 807; 
in Soma comp. and Soma comp. w/codeine, 
p. 807. 

Calcium acetylsalicylate carbamide, sce 
combn. in Tain inlay-tabs., p. 747. 
Calcium undecylenate, see Caldesene 
oint. and powd., p. 741. 

Caldesene Ointment and Powder, p. 741. 


Cal-Ron OB ‘Tablets (Rowell). Now 
available only in bottles of 100. Bottles of 
60 and 250 are discontinued. 

Camoprim tabs., p. 676. 

Cantharidin, see Cantharone liq., p. 798. 


Cantharone Liquid (Ingram) is a 0.7% 
solution of cantharidin in a vehicle con- 
taining acetone, flexible collodion, and 
Ingracel (cellulose ethyl ether). Recom- 
mended for removal of warts. Applied 
topically to wart. Bottles: 15 cc. RK. 











the same formula, but Fi/mtab-coated—po 


d Dayalets-M®. Right, 
Style bulk is cut 30%. 


ON COATS: 


STYLES CHANGE IN VITAMINS, TOO 


Coat styles change—whether it's a blazer or a B-complex vita- 
min. Not long ago, for instance, ‘Vitamins by Abbott’ were 
dressed up with a new-style coating—Filmtab®. 


The most obvious result was a marked reduction in tablet size— 
up to 30% in some products. The tablets themselves were bril- 
liant in a variety of rainbow colors. They wouldn't chip or stick 
together in the bottle. All vitamin tastes and odors—gone. 


Such were the aesthetic gains. Behind these, a significant 
pharmaceutica! advance: with Filmtab, deterioration is slowed 


to an irreducible minimum, because the coating process is 
essentially a water-free procedure. 

Finally—most important—Filmtab guarantees that the content 
While 
the person taking the vitamins may not worry much about rigid 
stability, Abbott does. Assures it, through Filmtab. 


of each tablet matches the formula printed on the lab 


In short, Filmtab's a name that stands for quality, stability, 
potency. The very best in vitamin coatings. Filmtab doesn't add 
a penny to the cost. And it’s a name found only on 


) VITAMINS by ABBOTT 


©1960, ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
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NEWEST 
NUTRITIONAL 
PRODUCT 
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To meet special nutritional needs of growing teenagers... 


DAY LEENS 


TRADEMARK 



















@ RICH IN IRON, CALCIUM, VITAMINS—IMPORTANT FACTORS 


® : 
FOR THE GROWTH YEARS EACH DAYTEENS FILMTAB® REPRESENTS: 








NATRIOHE A 6 ee eas (5000 units) 1.5 mg. 

@ FILMTAB-COATED TO CUT SIZE AND ASSURE FULL POTENCY Wiiin Do ee es (1000 units) 25 mcg. 
Thiamine Mononitrate (B1)...................... 2 mg. 

@ HANDSOME TABLE BOTTLES AT NO EXTRA COST (100-SIZE) PRIDOVIBVIN Cobo) <0 bein aye id Shods ches 5 LOR a 2 mg. 

e ALSO SUPPLIED IN BOTTLES OF 250 AND 1000. Nicotinamide ee ee 2 See ae ee eee ce ee 20 mg. 
Pyridoxine Hydrochloride.................6.... 0.5 mg. 
Vitamin Bi2 (as cobalamin concentrate)....... 2 mcg. 

NOW, DAYTEENS JOINS THE COMPLETE LINE Calcium Pantothenate ey ewes eee gree Sat 5 mg. 

OF QUALITY VITAMINS BY ABBOTT: ; Ascorbic Acid (C) ie Gk ia tice we eB aie CRarware oa e 50 mg. 
Fert TM oe aay he ee ea base as 10 mg. | 

FILMTAB FILMTAB FILMTAB Copper (as sulfate) Rigi tM GIA ce sonia Uae ee EE Bw Oey 0.15 mg. 

DAYALETS® OPTILETS® SUR-BEX® with C lodine (as calcium iodate)..................... 0.1 mg. 

bs odontal OPTILETS-M® sees yaa Manganese (as sulfate).................0..00. 0.05 mg. 

ee Table bottles of 500 and 1000 Magnesium (as oxide).....................05. 0.15 mg. 

DAYALETS-M® poe sigan Therapeutic formula of Calcium (as phosphate)...................4.5. 250 mg. 

Apothecary botti th tial B-compl F 

sia Siiladiaite tain stint ed aaleganatin Phosphorus (as calcium phosphate)......... 193 mg. 

2 ' for more severe de- stress, post-surgery, etc. 

Extra-potent maintenance ficiencies—iliness 

formulas—ideal for the infection. ete. ‘ ‘ 

“nutritionally run-down” : Vv | T A AA A A] LF b y A 24 & oO T T 


oriLMTAB— FILM-SEALED TABLETS, AsBOTT f+) 1960, ABBOTT LABORATORIES 0090338 
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There’s a “Vi-Daylin Moment” 
For Every Age and Need of Childhood 





With a line like Vi-Daylin? you can take care 
of your young customers’ daily needs, their 
changing needs—even their changing moods 
—clear up until their teens. And you'll 
know the kids are on your side. The famous 
Vi-Daylin flavor takes care of that. 


Here are some of the ways you can sell Vi-Daylin— 

Most kids will love it—and lick it—right out of the 

spoon 

The basic Vi-Daylin formula, of course, is a liquid, and 

comes in three bottle sizes — 3 fl.oz., 8 fl.oz., and pints. 

Then, for the holdouts—spring the “secret weapon” 

(mom will like it, too) 

We’re talking about the new pushbutton can, of course. 

For just a few cents more, mom can take home a 12 fl. 

oz. ‘Pressure Pak’’—guaranteed to disarm little cynics 

and turn them into vitamin fans. 

For young sophisticates—an honest-to-goodness 

lemon-candy tablet 

And the nice thing is that it’s really Vi-Daylin—same 

wonderful lemony flavor, same formula. One tasty 
Dulcet ® tablet equals one teaspoon of liquid Vi-Daylin, 

and the tablets are so “grown-up.” 

When they need a mineral supplement as well 

ViDaylin-M provides all the essential vitamins plus 

eight valuable minerals. One teaspoon usually does the 








rg 14 the dosage doctors had to recommend 

efore ViDaylin-M came along. 

When the doctor says: “therapeutic dosage” 
ViDaylin-T® is a high potency formula with the same 
lemony good taste as regular Vi-Daylin. Especially high 
in vitamins B, and C. 


And remember: Your customers can start the Vi- 
Daylin habit right in the first year 

Vi-Daylin Drops, with eight essential vitamins in a 
delicious drops formula, have long been a standby in 
vitamin therapy from infancy through the first year. 
In 15-ce., 30-ce., and 50-cc. bottles with unbreakable 
calibrated dropper. 

Pre-Daylin® Drops—for infants who need vitamins 
A, C, and D only. Tasty drops formula available in 15 
and 50-cc. bottles with calibrated dropper. 


VI-DAYLIN—Homogenized Mixture of Vitamins, A, D, B1, Bz Bs, Biz, C, 
and Nicotinamide, Abbott. 

VIDAYLIN M—Homogenized Mixture of Vitamins with Minerals, Abbott. 

DULCET—Sweetened Tablets, Abbott. 

PRE-DAYLIN—Vitamin A, C, and D Drops, Abbott. 

VIDAYLIN-T—High Potency Multivitamins, Abbott. 
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APhA Women’s Auxiliary 


student loans 


It. is a sincere hope that a good many of you read our 
November column on membership—the mention of $2 
a year dues was not a misprint. Members voted at our 
convention in Washington to amend the Constitution to 
increase our annual dues to $2 to help cover the ever-increas- 
ing costs of printing and mailing and to aid in a small measure 
to support our many worthy funds. We will tell you a lot 
more about this in our January letter. 

It is interesting to note that despite the government 
loans now available, our student loan fund is having more 
demands made upon it than at any other time since its 
inception. We granted ten loans last year and have already 
granted two since the August convention. It is wonderful to 
know that we are able to assist students in the continuance 
of the study of pharmacy who might otherwise have to drop 
out of college for lack of funds. 


fund replenishment 


However, our fund is not a bottomless well (I only wish it 
were) and we shall have to do a great deal of work to replenish 
this fund. We never want to be in the position of having to 
refuse a request for aid. Mrs. Lloyd M. Parks is our chair- 
man for the student loan committee and she as well as her 
entire committee are very active and interested members and 
I know they will appreciate any help we can give them. 

Mrs. Parks has notified us that application blanks for 
student loans from the Women’s Auxiliary of APHA are now 
available from the dean of each accredited college of phar- 
macy. Loans are available to deserving women students in 
their last two years of professional study, in one of the 
accredited schools. These loans draw no interest until 
January following the student’s graduation or her with- 
drawal from school. After this period three percent simple 
interest will be charged. Please send all applications for 
loans to Mrs. Lloyd M. Parks, 2334 Northwest Boulevard, 
Columbus 21, Ohio. 


action needed 

As we think in terms of the Holiday Season, let us all now 
make a resolution not only to read this column and all the 
mail we receive from the Auxiliary but to do something about 
them. We all have the very best intentions and are eager 
and willing to do things while we are reading. But we put 
aside the magazine or letter and just as promptly forget all 
about the actions we should take until perhaps a month or so 
later. By that time we feel it is too late to do anything. 
So for the coming year, first of all let us resolve to do it now 
and if we should forget, then do it later rather then never. 
We shall be asking your support in many matters in the 
future and I pray that the spirit of Christmas will endure 
the whole year round. 

The very best for the New Year to all of you from the 
officers and members of the Women’s Auxiliary of APHA 


—Thea Gesoalde, President 
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Carbacel, BufOpto ophth. soln., p. 598. 
Carbachol, see Carbacel BufOpto ophth. 
soln., p. 598. 

Carbetapentane tannate, see combn. in 
Rynatuss Tabules and susp., p. 682. 
Carbocaine HCI sterile soln., p. 448. 
Carbo-Dome creme and lot., p. 676. 
Carboxymethylcellulose salt of d-amphet- 
amine as Carboxyphen in Bontril timed 
tabs., p. 520. 

Carboxyphen, see combn. in Bontril timed 
tabs., p. 520. 

Carisoprodol, see combn. in Soma comp. 
and Soma comp. w/codeine, p. 807; in 
Somacort tabs., p. 682. 

Cary skin thermometer, p. 741. 

Caytine (Lakeside), see Protokylol HCl 
NND, p. 606. 

Cellase 1000 powder, p. 741. 

Charcoal, activated, see combn. in Beldase 
caps., p. 448. 

Charcoal, activated, w/MgO and tannic 
acid, see Anti-dose powd., p. 445. 
Chlophedianol HCl, see ULO syr., p. 741. 


Chloral hydrate, see combn. in Rectalad- 
migraine, p. 807. 


Chlorphenoxamine HCl NND (Phenox- 
ene), 2-( p-chloro-a-methyl-a-pheny!l- 
benzyloxy)-N,N-dimethylethylamine HCl, 
is used in the management of paralysis 
agitans, in which its activity is similar to 
that of chemically related histamine antago- 
nists. There is no evidence that chlor- 
phenoxamine HC] is superior to a number 
of older drugs now used in the treatment of 
paralysis agitans. The major justification 
for trial of this new agent is the individual 
variation in response to drugs among 
different patients; some patients may find 
chlorphenoxamine more helpful than other 
drugs. Early reports suggest that few 
patients will experience optimal alleviation 
of symptoms with the use of chlorphenox- 
amine HC] alone and that most will bene- 
fit from concomitant administration of other 
drugs. No serious toxic effects have been 
reported; drowsiness and dizziness are the 
most common minor reactions. See J. Am. 
Med. Assn., 172, 1932(Apr. 23, 1960). 


Chlorcyclizine HCl, see Perazil tabs., p. 
454. 

Chlormezanone, see combn. in Tran- 
coprin tabs., p. 531. 

Chloroxylenol, see Septiderm and —HC 
creams, p. 530. 

Chlorpheniramine maleate, see Tymahist 
caps., p. 456; see combns. in Algic tabs., 
p. 596; in Bronkotab elix., p. 512; in 
Covanamine expectorant, p. 742; in 
Covanamine liq., p. 522; in Esteril tabs., 
p. 449; in Hycomine comp. tabs., p. 744; 
in Propamine caps. and syr., p. 455; in 
Thorphan C.F. tabs., p. 683. 
Chlorpheniramine tannate, see combn. in 
Rynatuss Tabules and susp., p. 682. 
Chlorthalidone, see Hygroton tabs., p. 450. 
Choloxin, p. 741. 

Chromelin soln. for tanning, p. 520. 
Chymolase inj., p. 448. 

Chymotest inj., p. 448. 

Chymotrypsin see Chymolase inj., p. 448; 
Enzeon aq. inj., p. 449. 

Chymotrypsin w/gelatin, see Chymotest 
inj., p. 448. 

Clysmathane rectal solution, p. 742. 


Coal tar extract, see combn. in Sebical 
shampoo, p. 455. 

Coal tar soln., see Carbo-Dome creme and 
lot., p. 520. 


Codeine phosphate, see Soma comp. 
w/codeine, p. 807. 

ColBenemid tabs., p. 522. 

Colchicine, see combns. in ColBenemid 
tabs., p. 522. 

Compligen vaccine, p. 522. 

Coplexen liquid, p. 742. 

Coricidin D liquid, p. 742. 

Corizahist tabs., p. 448. 

Coryz tabs., p. 676. 

Cosmedicake, p. 676. 

Cotazym caps., p. 522. 

Coumadin sodium tabs., p. 522. 
Covanamine expectorant, p. 742. 
Covanamine liq., p. 522. ~ 

Cupertin cream, p. 676.’ 

Cyclex tabs., p. 522. 


Dactil-OB tabs., p. 676. 

Darbacin caps., p. 449. 

Daricon (Pfizer), see oxyphencyclimine 
HCl NND, p. 680. 

Darvon compound-65 Pulvules, p. 743. 
Dayteens Filmtab, p. 743. 

DBI tabs., p. 598; see phenformin HCl 
NND, p. 680. 

Deaner-100 tabs., p. 743. 

Deaner (Riker), see deanol acetamido- 
benzoate NND, p. 742. 

Deanol acetamidobenzoate NND, p. 743. 
Decadron, see Dexamethasone NND, p. 
522. 

Decadron elix, p. 598. 

Decadron phosphate inj., p. 449. 
Decadron phosphate ophth. soln., p. 522. 
Decaspray aerosol, p. 522. 

Declostatin caps., p. 676. 

Delalutin 2X inj., p. 449. 

Deluteval 2X inj., p. 676. 
Demethylchlortetracycline HCl, see 
combn. in Declostatin caps., p. 676. 
Depo-Medrol susp., p. 522. 


Depo-Provera Suspension (Upjohn). 
Per cc.: medroxyprogesterone acetate 
50 mg. in sodium chloride inj. containing 
30 mg. polyethylene glycol 4000 and 2 mg. 
polysorbate 80, with methylparaben, 
0.18% and propylparaben, 0.02%.  In- 
dicated in the treatment of habitual abor- 
tion, threatened abortion, and _ endo- 
metriosis. Dosage: I.m. Habitual abor- 
tion—50 mg. weekly in the first trimester, 
and 100 mg. every 2 wks. thereafter through 
the eighth month of pregnancy. Threat- 
ened abortion—50 mg. daily until symp- 
toms subside. Then use the schedule for 
habitual abortion until the fetus is viable. 
Endometriosis—50 mg. weekly, or 100 mg. 
every 2 wks. for at least 6 mos. Because of 
its prolonged action, Depo-Provera should 
not be used in the treatment of secondary 
amenorrhea, functional uterine bleeding, 
premenstrual tension, or dysmenorrhea. 
For these conditions use Provera tablets. 
Vials: 1and5cc. R. 

Deronil, see dexamethasone NND, p. 522. 
Desbutal tabs., p. 676. 

Desenex aerosol, p. 449. 
Desoxyribonuclease, see combn. in Elase 
for soln. and oint., p. 677. 
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Dexamethasone NND, p. 522. 
Dexamethasone, see Decadron elix., p. 
598; combns. in Decaspray aerosol, p. 522. 
Dexamethasone 21-phosphate, see Deca- 
dron phosphate inj., p. 449. 
Dexbrompheniramine maleate NND, p. 
600; see combn. in Disophrin tabs., p. 
524. 

Dexchlorpheniramine maleate NND, p. 
600. 

Dextromethorphan HBr, sce Pyraldine, 
p. 746; see combns. in Endotussin NN syr. 
and NN ped. syr., p. 600; in Thorphan 
C.F. tabs., p. 683. 

Dianeal w/dextrose soln., p. 677. 


Diastase, see combn. in Phazyme tabs., 
p. 806. 


Diatrizoate sodium, see Hypaque sodium 
oral liq. and oral powd., p. 602. 
Dichlorisone, see combns. in Diloderm and 
Neo-Diloderm topical forms, p. 522. 
Dienestrol, see combn. in Lucidon tabs., 
p. 526. 

Diethylpropion, see combn. in Natorexic 
tabs., p. 804; in Tenuate tabs., p. 456. 
Dihydrocodeinone bitartrate, see combn. 
in Hycomine comp. tabs., p. 744; in 
Tussaminic expectorant, p. 808. 
Dihydrostreptomycin sulfate, see combn. 
in Polymagma tabs., p. 606. 
Dihydroxyacetone, see Chromelin soln., 
p. 520. 

Dihydroxyaluminum aminoacetate, see 
combn. in Pred-Kam tabs., p. 742. 


Diloderm and Neo-Diloderm topical 
forms, p. 522. 
2,6-Dimethoxyphenylpenicillin, see 


Staphcillin, p. 746. 


Dimethyl polysiloxane, see combn. in 
Phazyme tabs., p. 8006. 


3,5-Dimethyl-4-chlorophenol, see chlo- 
roxylenol. 

Diphenylpyraline, see Cupertin cream, p. 
676. 

Disomer (White), see dexbrompheniramine 
maleate NND, p. 600. 

Disophrin tabs., p. 524. 

Donnagel-PG susp., p. 449. 


Elase soln. and oint., p. 677. 

Elavil (Merck S&D), see amitriptyline, p. 
674. 

Electrolyte soln. for irrigation, see Tis-u-sol 
soln., p. 683. 

Electrolytes, see Dianeal w/dextrose solns., 
p. 677. 

Emivan, clin., p. 524. 

Emylcamate, see Striatran tabs., p. 682. 
En-Cebrin Pulvules, p. 524. 

Endotussin NN syr. and NN ped. syr., p. 
600. 


Enduron Tablets (Abbott). Per tab.: 
methyclothiazide 2.5 mg. and 5 mg. 
Diuretic in edema and antihypertensive in 
mild to moderate hypertension and with 
other antihypertensive drugs in more severe 
cases. Dosage: Orally, 2.5-10 mg. once 
daily; maintenance of edema-free state or 
as adjunct in management of hypertension 
2.5-5 mg. once daily. Larger single dose 
than 10 mg. does not cause greater diuresis 
nor does more than 10 mg. b.i.d. enhance the 
diuretic effect. Serum electrolytes should 
be checked, especially if more than 10 mg. 
daily is given. If weakness, nausea, lassi- 
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tude and/or cramps appear, indicating ex- 
cessive potassium loss, decrease dose or 
stop drug. Fruit juices or direct potassium 
supplement may be helpful. Enduron 
may increase serum uric acid levels in some 
patients. Give cautiously if patient is 
taking other drugs, particularly ganglionic 
blocking agents. Both strengths in bottles 
of 100 and 1000. R&R. 


Enzeon aq. inj., p. 449. 
Enzyme combn., see Trulase tabs., p. 808. 


Ephedrine HCl, see combn. in Quakedrin 
tabs., p. 455. 

Ephedrine sulfate, see combns. in Bronko- 
tab. elix., p. 520; in Esteril tabs., p. 449. 
Ephedrine tannate, see combn. in Ryna- 
tuss Tabules and susp., p. 682. 


Ephoxamine Syrup (Spencer). For pediat- 
ric use as a bronchodilator and_tran- 
quilizer in the treatment of asthma, 1 tsp. is 
stated to be equal to !/, tab. Each tab. 
contains racephedrine HCI 25 mg., phenyl- 
toloxamine dihydrogen citrate. Dosage 
(syr.): children 2-4 yrs., !/.~-1 tsp. q. 4 hrs. ; 
4-7 yrs., 1-2 tsps. q. 4 hrs. Pints. O-t-c. 


Ergotamine tartrate, see combn. in 


Rectalad-migraine, p. 807. 


Equagesic tabs., p. 524. 

Es-A-Cort lot., p. 677. 

Esidrix (Ciba), see hydrochlorothiazide 
NND, p. 602. 

Esidrix-K tabs., p. 600. 

Esteril tabs., p. 449. 

Estradiol valerate, see combn. in Deluteval 
2X inj., p. 676. 

Estrone, see. combn. in Es-A-Cort lot., p. 
677. 

Ethinyl estradiol, see combn. in Gevrestin 
caps., p. 450. 

Ethoheptazine citrate, see combn. in 
Equagesic tabs., p. 524. 

Ethoheptazine citrate NND, p. 743. 
Feosol plus caps, p. 743. 

Feraplex liquid and w/B, and By», p. 600. 
Ferric ammonium citrate w/methoxylated 
polygalacturonic acids, see Ferromax inj., 
p. 450. 

Ferromax inj., p. 450. 

Ferronord prograva tabs., p. 450. 

Ferrous fumarate, see Ircon tabs., p. 525; 
combns. in Storcavite tabs., p. 743; in 
Vitron-C tabs., p. 532. 

Fibrinolysin (human), see Thrombolysin 
Lyovac for inj., p. 531; combn. in Elase for 
soln. and oint., p. 677. 

Fiorinal capsules, p. 743. 

Flavocillin for oral soln., p. 450. 
Fluphenazine di-HCl, — see_ Permitil 
Chronotab tabs., p. 528; see Prolixin inj., 
p. 681. 

Fluoride, see Karidium tabs., p. 451. 
Fortelac-B Captabs, p. 450. 

Fortelac-C Captabs, p. 450. 

Furaltadone NND (Altafur), 5-(4-morpho- 
linylmethyl) - 3 - (5 - nitro - 2 - furfuryli- 
deneamino)-2-oxazolidinone, is proposed 
for use as a systemic antibacterial agent; 
whereas older chemically related drugs, 
such as nitrofurantoin, are used primarily 
as topical or urinary tract antiseptics. 
Furaltadone has a moderately broad 
spectrum of antibacterial activity. Of 
particular interest is the fact that certain 


strains of staphylococci thus far tested have 
proved sensitive and that, in the laboratory, 
only limited resistance can be induced in 
these naturally susceptible strains. Clini- 
cal reports suggest that furaltadone is a 
moderately effective antibacterial agent in 
the treatment of infectious illness; favor- 
able results have been claimed for its use in 
cellulitis, abscesses, wound infections, otitis 
media, bronchitis, pneumonia, and other 
infections caused by susceptible organisms. 
The poor results obtained with furaltadone 
as a urinary tract antiseptic are probably 
related to the fact that only small amounts 
of the drug are excreted in the urine. It is 
without benefit in gonorrhea. Furaltadone 
is well absorbed after oral administration 
but it is questionable whether sufficiently 
high blood levels can be attained by oral 
administration to justify its use as the drug 
of first choice in severe, life-threatening in- 
fections. Furthermore, as with any potent 
new drug, furaltadone should be used only 
under circumstances in which the patient 
can be continuously observed for the de- 
velopment of untoward effects. Gastric 
distress, nausea, vomiting, and diarrhea 
are the most frequently reported side 
effects; the incidence of these symptoms is 
said to be reduced by giving the drug with 
meals. Eosinophilia was reported in 30% 
of the patients in one series. In patients re- 
ceiving furaltadone therapy, alcohol has 
been reported to cause unusual symptoms, 
including excessive flushing of the skin and 
dyspnea; consequently, patients should be 
advised not to ingest alcoholic beverages 
while receiving the drug and for seven days 
thereafter. It has been suggested that 
furaltadone produces this altered respon- 
siveness to alcohol through the same mecha- 
nism as does disulfiram. See J. Am. Med. 
Assn., 172, 1932(Apr. 23, 1960). 


Gammacorten, see Dexamethasone NND, 
p. 522. 

Gevrestin caps., p. 450. 
Glucosamine, p. 450. 
p-Glucosamine HCl, sce 
p. 450. 

Glyceryl guaiacolate, see combns. in 
Bronkotab elix., p. 520; in Coryz tabs., p. 
676; in Covanamine expectorant, p. 742; 
in Tussaminic expectorant, p. 808. 
Grifulvin tabs. (McNeil) now also 500 
mg. griseofulvin per tab. 

Guanethidine sulfate, see Ismelin sulfate 
tabs., p. 602. 

Hemoccult test kit, p. 450. 

Hesperidin complex, see combn. in Dactil- 
OB tabs., p. 676. 

Hexachlorophene, see combn. in Sebical 
shampoo, p. 455. 

Homatropine HBr ophth. soln., see 
combn. in Endotussin NN syr., p. 600. 
Homatropine methylbromide, see combns. 
in Endotussin NN ped. syr., p. 600; in 
Hycomine comp. tabs., p. 744. 

Humatin sensitivity discs, p. 677. 
Hycomine compound tabs., p. 744. 
Hydrochlorothiazide, see HydroDiuril-Ka 
tabs., p. 602; see combns. in Cyclex tabs., 
p. 522; in Esidrix-K tabs., p. 600. 
Hydrochlorothiazide NND, p. 602. 
Hydrocortisone, see combns. in Septi- 
derm-HC cream, p. 530; in Triaminic-HC 
tabs., p. 531; in Triburon hydrocortisone 
cream, p. 531. 


glucosamine, 


Hydrocortisone acetate, see combns. in 
Aquacort Supprettes, p. 596; in Pansteroid 
oint., p. 454. 

Hydrocortisone alcohol, see cream, p. 456; 
combn. in Es-A-Cort lot., p. 677; in 
Rectalyt jelly, p. 807. 
Hydrocortisone-21-phosphate disodium 
salt, see Hydrocortone phosphate inj., p. 
525. 

Hydrocortone phosphate inj., p. 525. 
HydroDiuril, see hydrochlorothiazide 
NND, p. 602. 

HydroDiuril-Ka tabs., p. 602. 
Hydroflumethiazide, see combn. in Salu- 
tensin tabs., p. 530. 


Hydroxychloroquine sulfate, see combn. 
in Planolar tabs., p. 808. 
Hydroxyprogesterone caproate, see Dela- 
lutin 2X inj., p. 449; combn. in Deluteval 
2X inj., p. 676. 

Hygroton tabs., p. 450. 

Hyoscyamine sulfate, see combn. in 
Robaxisal-PH tabs., p. 682. 


Hypaque-M 75% (Winthrop) soln. con- 
taining sodium diatrizoate and methyl- 
glucamine diatrizoate is less viscous than 
Hypaque-M 90%. It is ani.v. radiopaque 
medium for angiocardiography and selected 
cases of peripheral angiography. Vials: 
20 and 50 cc. with caps that permit with- 
drawal by needle or pouring. Diagnostic. 
R. 

Hypaque sodium oral liq. and oral powd., 
p. 602. 


Ilosone Pulvules and Ilosone sulfa tabs., p. 
744. 


Ingracil (Ingram) is cellulose ethyl ether. 


Inpersol soln., p. 678. 
Insect antigen, combined, p. 450. 


Iodine-polyvinylpyrrolidone, see combn. 


in Betadine surgical scrub, p. 798. 


Iodonated glycerol, see Organidin elix., 
p. 528. 

Iodopropylidene glycerol complex, sce 
Organidin elix., p. 528. 

Ircon tabs., p. 525. 

Iron carbohydrate complex, see Jefron 
elix., p. 744. 

Ismelin sulfate tabs., p. 602. 
Isobutylallylbarbituric acid, see combn. in 
Fiorinal caps., p. 743. 

d-Isoephedrine, see combn. in Disophrin 
tabs., p. 524. 

d-Isoephedrine sulfate, see combn. in 
Coricidin D liquid, p. 742. 

Isopto Cetapred susp., p. 451. 

Isopto Mydrapred susp., p. 451. 

Isopto prednisolone susp., p. 451. 

Jefron elix., p. 744. 

Kanamycin sulfate NND, p. 678. 
Kantrex (Bristol), see kanamycin sulfate 
NND, p. 678. 

Kaolin, see combn. in Kathmajel tabs., p. 
451. 

Kaolin-pectin mixture, see 
Donnagel-PG susp., p. 449. 
Karidium tabs., p. 451. 
Kathmajel tabs., p. 451. 
Kynex acetyl drops, p. 525. 
Lida-Mantle creme, p. 744. 
Lidocaine HCl, see Lida-Mantle creme, p. 
744. 


combn. in 
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Listacort tabs., p. 451. 


Lotusate (Winthrop), see talbutal NND, 
p. 808. 


Lucanthone HCI tabs., p. 678. 

Lucidon tabs., p. 526. 

Magnesium aluminate, hydrated, see 
Riopan tabs. and susp., p. 682. 
Magnesium oxide w/activated charcoal 
and tannic acid, see Anti-dose powd., p. 
445. 

Magnesium trisilicate, see 
Kathmajel tabs., p. 451. 
Margel susp. and tabs., p. 451. 
Masobarb tabs., p. 451. 
Masodonna tabs., p. 451. 


combn. in 


Maturon = Tablets 
(Ayerst) contain 3 
enzymes, 12 vits., 
3 lipotropic — sub- 
stances and 8 min- 
erals. As _ dietary 
supplement and aid 
to digestion. Dos- 
age: 1 tab. with 
Bottles: 
O-t-c. 


meals. 
100, 1000. 





Measles vaccine, p. 744. 

Medrol acetate veriderm oints., p. 526, 
0.25 and 1% (Upjohn) now in 20-Gm. 
tubes. 

Medrol eye-ear drops, p. 526. 

Medrol Medules caps., p. 526. 

Medrol w/Orthoxine tabs., p. 678. 


Medroxyprogesterone acetate, see Depo- 
Provera susp., p. 802. 


Menthol, see combn. in Rectalyt jelly, p. 
807. 

Mepivacaine HCl, see Carbocaine HCl 
sterile solns., p. 448. 

Meprobamate, see combns. in Cyclex tabs., 
p. 522; Equagesic tabs., p. 524. 

Mer/29 caps., p. 452. 

Methamphetamine HCl, see combns. in 
Desbutal Gradumet tabs., p. 676. 
Methapyrilene HCl, see combns. in 
Darbacin caps., p. 449; in Optophed soln., 
p. 528. 

Methdilazine HCl, see Tacaryl tabs. and 
syr., p. 531. 

Methiodal sodium, see combn. in Retro- 
paque soln., p. 530. 

Methocarbamol, see combn. in Robaxisal- 
PH tabs., p. 682. 


Methohexital Sodium NND_ (Brevital 
Sodium), sodium a-dl-1-methyl-5-allyl-5- 
(1-methyl-2-pentynyl)barbiturate, is an 
ultrashort-acting compound which is used 
intravenously as a general anesthetic. It 
is similar in action to thiopental sodium but 
it is more potent and requires smaller doses 
than thiopental for the same degree of 
anesthesia. Methohexital is not absorbed 
by fatty tissue to the extent thiopental is 
and requires constant dosage to maintain 
an even level of anesthesia. Recovery is 
more rapid with methohexital. Its use 
may be associated with muscle twitching 
or more severe convulsive movements due 
to motor excitation, sneezing, coughing, 
hiccuping, laryngospasm, and _ respiratory 
stridor. These may appear when induc- 
tion of anesthesia is too rapid or, conversely, 


when the induction dose is inadequate 
and/or given too slowly for the patient to 
reach the proper depth of anesthesia. 
Respiratory depression and/or apnea, 
dangers inherent in the use of any bar- 
biturate given intravenously, may occur. 
Therefore, alertness is essential to avoid 
the effects of overdosage. Postanesthetic 
shivering, associated with a marked fall in 
body temperature, has been observed in a 
few cases. Administration of this agent 
should be performed only by individuals 
well versed in the use of anesthetics given 
i.v.; facilities for providing oxygen and for 
insuring a patent airway and adequate 
respiration should be available at all times. 
As with other intravenously administered 
barbiturates, methohexital should be used 
cautiously in patients with respiratory 
obstruction, asthma, severe hypotension or 
hypertension, myocardial disease, con- 
gestive heart failure, anemia, and extreme 
obesity. Although the avenues of detoxi- 
cation and excretion of methohexital have 
not yet been elucidated, the drug is prob- 
ably contraindicated, as are other bar- 
biturates, in patients with severe hepatic 
dysfunction. Methohexital may be used 
with any of the usual preanesthetic medica- 
ments. Although it does not cause muscle 
relaxation, the drug is compatible with any 
of the skeletal muscle relaxants and may 
be given concomitantly. See J. Am. Med. 
Assn., 173, 676 (June 11, 1960). 


Methyhexital sodium, see Brevital sodium 
for inj., p. 598. 

d-Methorphan HBr, sce combn. in Tussar 
syr., p. 607. 

Methoxyphenamine HCl, see combn. in 
Medrol w/Orthoxine tabs., p. 678. 
Methoxypromazine maleate NND, p. 744. 
Methscopolamine resin complex, see Aka- 
lon-T caps., p. 445. 

Methyclothiazide, see Enduron tabs., p. 
802. 

Methylcellulose, see combns. in Isopto 
Cetapred susp., p. 451; in Isopto Mydra- 
pred susp., p. 451; in Isopto prednisolone 
susp., p. 451. 

Methylglucamine diatrizoate, see combn. 
in Hypaque-M 75% soln., p. 803. 
Methylprednisolone, see Medrol eye-ear 
drops, p. 526; Medrol Medsules caps., p. 
526; in Neo-Medrol eye-ear drops and 
oint., p. 526. 

Methylprednisolone acetate, see Medrol 
acetate Veriderm oints., p. 526; Depo- 
Medrol susp., p. 522; combns. in Neo- 
Medrol acetate Veriderm oints., p. 526. 
Methylprednisolone HCl, see combn. in 
Medrol w/Orthoxine tabs., p. 678. 
Methyltestosterone, see combns. in 
Gevrestin caps., p. 450; in Lucidon tabs., 
p..026. 

Metrecal liquid, p. 745. 

Monalium hydrate, see Riopan tabs. and 
susp., p. 682. 

Monopotassium pamoate, source, p. 452. 
Mylase-100, see combn. in Primase tabs., 
p. 806. 

Mysteclin-F caps., p. 679. 


NaClex ‘Tablets (Robins). Per tab. 
(scored, yellow): benzthiazide 50 mg. 
(chemically, 3-benzylthiomethyl-6-chloro- 
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sulfamyl - 1,2,4 - benzothiadiazine - 1,1- 
dioxide). Diuretic in edema and _as- 
sociated conditions, and antihypertensive 
for use alone in mild hypertension and with 
other drugs in severer cases. Dosage: 
Orally, individualized, may vary from 50 
to 200 mg. daily. Diuretic, 1-2 tabs. 
once or twice daily. Antihypertensive, 
1/2-1 tab. b.id. If side effects occur 
(nausea, anorexia, headache and transient 
rash) they usually respond to adjustment of 
electrolyte balance by dietary supplement, 
decrease in dosage, or taking drug after 
meals. Bottles: 100, 500. KR. 


Natorexic Tablets (Walker). Per tab.: 
25 mg. diethylpropion (1-phenyl-2-diethyl- 
aminopropanone-1 HCl), with 11 vitamins, 
8 minerals. Anorexic plus _ nutritional 
adjunct designed to control excess weight 
in pregnancy. Dosage: 1 tab. 1 hr. before 
meals and at mid-evening. Bottles of 100. 


R. 


Naturetin w/K tabs. (Squibb) now con- 
tain 2.5 mg. benzydroflumethiazide in 
addition to the 5-mg. strength. Both 
contain 500 mg. KCI per tab. 


Neograv tabs., p. 452. 

Neo-Medrol acetate Veriderm oints., p. 
526; 0.25 and 1% (Upjohn) now in 20-Gm. 
tubes. 

Neo-Medrol eye-ear drops and oint., p. 
526. 

Neomycin, see combns. in Neo-Diloderm 
topical forms, p. 526; in Neo-Medrol 
acetate Veriderm oints., p. 526. 
Neomycin sulfate, see Neopan cream, p. 
679; combns. in Decaspray aerosol, p. 526; 
in Neo-Medrol eye-ear drops and oint., p. 
526; in Retropaque soln., p. 530; in VAD 
w/neo-mycin cream, p. 683; in Vio-Biotic 
troches, p. 808. 

Neopan cream, p. 679. 

Niacin, p. 452, see combn. in Lucidon 
tabs., p. 526. 

Niapent caps., p. 452. 

Nicalex tabs., p. 452. 

Nico-Metrazol eclix. and tabs., p. 604. 
Nitroglycerin, see combn. in Penite sus- 
tained caps., p. 528, 

Noscapine, see combn. in Coryz tabs., p. 
676. 

Nystatin, see combn. in Declostatin caps., 
p. 676. 


Opium, powdered, see combn. in Donna- 
gel-PG susp., p. 449. 

Optophed soln., p. 528. 

Oretic (Abbott), see hydrochlorothiazide 
NND, p. 602. 

Organidin elix., p. 528. 

Ornade Spansule caps. (S.K.&F.) now in 
bottles of 250 and 30. 
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a new therapeutic entity for diarrhea 











OMOL 


(BRAND OF DIPHENOXYLATE HCI WITH ATROPINE SULFATE) 


antidiarrheal 








small - tablets - 2.5 mg. 


SEARLE’S NEW PROFESSIONAL Prices and Packaging 


Unscored, uncoated, white tablets of 2.5 


PR ESC R | PT | O N P be O DU CT FO te mg. each, containing 0.025 mg. of atro- 


pine sulfate to discourage deliberate 


overdosage. 
e selective lowering of intestinal Bottles of 100 
propulsive motility : nev 
; : . our Mini Your 
e quick symptomatic control of all diarrheas Cost ta | Profit 








e high customer acceptability $4.20 | $7.00 | $2.80 


Subject to Federal Narcotic Law 


FOR YOUR PHYSICIANS’ INFORMATION: 


LOMOTIL is a derivative of phenylpiperidine, modified to enhance its antiperistaltic 
effect. While it is necessary to classify Lomotil as a narcotic, no instance of addiction 
has been encountered in patients taking therapeutic doses. Patients have taken thera- 
peutic doses of Lomotil daily for as long as 300 days without showing withdrawal symp- 
toms, even when challenged with nalorphine. An analysis of clinical trials in 1,314 patients 
indicates that Lomotil gives positive control of acute and chronic diarrheas with greater 
safety than opium derivatives. 


G.pv. SEARLE «co. 


CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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Ostamar kit, p. 528. 

Ostensin (Wyeth), see trimethidinium 
methosulfate NND, p. 747. 

Os-Vim tabs. (Marion) now contain no 
folic acid. O-t-c. 

Oxyphencyclimine HCl, p. 680. 
Oxyphenonium bromide, see Antrenyl 
bromide inj., p. 445. 

Paadon caps., p. 680. 

Pancreatic enzymes w/standardized lipase 
(steapsin) activity, see Cotazym caps., p. 
522: 


Pancreatin, see combn. in Phazyme tabs., 
p. 806. 


Pansteroid oint., p. 454. 

Panthenol, see pantothenylol. 
Pantothenylol, see combn. in Neopan 
cream, p. 679. 

Panvitex prenatal caps., p. 454. 
‘Paromomycin, see Humatin sensitivity 
discs, p. 677. 

Pectin, see combn. in Polymagma tabs., 
p- 606. 

Pelargonic acid, see combn. in Pellar 
oint. and powd., p. 528. 

Pellar oint. and powd., p. 528. 

Penicillin G potassium, buffered crystal- 
line, see Flavocillin for oral soln., p. 450. 
Penicillin, a-phenoxyethyl, potassium, 
see potassium phenethicillin. 

Penicillin S-R w/streptomycin for susp., 
p. 528. 

Penicillin sodium, buffered crystalline, see 
combn. in Strep-Dicrystin fortis for inj., p. 
530. 

Penite sustained caps., p. 528. 
Pentaerythritol tetranitrate, see Pentryate 
tabs., p. 454; combn. in Penite sustained 
caps., p. 528. 

Pentobarbital, see combn. in Synirin tabs., 
p. 456. 

Pentobarbital sodium, see combns. in 
Desbutal Gradumet tabs., p. 676; in 
Tymafast caps., p. 456. 

Pentobarbital sodium w/niacinamide, see 
Niapent caps., p. 452. 

Pentryate tabs., p. 454. 
Pentylenetetrazol, see combn. in Lucidon 
tabs., p. 526. 

Pepsin, see combns. in Beldase caps., p. 
448; in Phazyme tabs., p. 806. 

Permitil Chronotab tabs., p. 528. 
Phazyme Tablets (Reed & Carnrick). 
Per tab. (layered): outer layer—pepsin, 
100 mg., diastase 25 mg., activated di- 
methyl] polysiloxane 20 mg.; inner core 
(enteric coated)—pancreatin, 240 mg., 
activated dimethyl polysiloxane 40 mg. 
For relief of distress, such as bloating, 
belching and flatulence caused by gas due 
to overindulgence in food or air swallowing. 
Dosage: 1 tab. with meals and upon re- 
tiring. Bottles: 50, 100. O-t-c. 


Phenacetin, see combn. in Robaxisal tabs., 
p. 682; in Soma comp. w/codeine, p. 806. 
Phenethicillin is a-phenoxyethylpenicillin. 
Phenethicillin potassium, see potassium 
phenethicillin. 

Phenethylbiguanide HCl, see DBI tabs., 
p. 606. 

Phenformin HCI, see DBI tabs., p. 598. 
Phenformin HCl NND, p. 680. 
Pheniramine maleate, see combns. in 
Corizahist tabs., p. 448; in Darbacin caps., 


p. 449; in Tussar syr., p. 607; in Synergen 
liq., p. 683; in Tain inlay-tabs., p. 745; in 
‘Tussaminic expectorant, p. 808. 
Phenmetrazine HCl w/vitamin-mineral 
combn., see Prelu-Vite caps., p. 529. 
Phenobarbital, see combns. in Bronkotab 
elix., p. 520; in Donnagel-PG susp., p. 
448; in Masodonna tabs., p. 451; in 
Quakedrin tabs., p. 455; in Robaxisal-PH 
tabs., p. 682. 

Phenobarbital w/niacinamide, see Maso- 
barb tabs., p. 451. 

Phenoxene (Pitman-Moore), see chlor- 
phenoxamine HC] NND, p. 802. 
Phenylephrine HCl, see combns. in 
Corizahist tabs., p. 448; in Covanamine 
liq., p. 522; in Covanamine expectorant, 
p. 745; in Hycomine comp. tabs., p. 744; 
in Isopto prednisolone susp., p. 451; in 
Optophed soln., p. 528; in Synergen liq., 
p. 683; in Thorphan C.F. tabs., p. 683. 
Phenylephrine HCl w/antihistaminics and 
APC combn. in Darbacin caps., p. 449; 
see combn. in Pilofrin ophth. soln., p. 806. 
Phenylephrine tannate, see combn. in 
Rynatuss Tabules and susp., p. 682. 
Phenylmercuric acetate, see combn. in 
Aquacort Supprettes, p. 596. 
Phenylpropanolamine, see combn. in 
Coryz tabs., p. 676. 

Phenylpropanolamine HCl, see combns. 
in Coplexen liq., p. 745; in Covanamine 
liq., p. 522; in Covanamine expectorant, 
p. 742; in Propamine caps. and syr., p. 
455; in Tain inlay-tabs., p. 745; in 
Synergen liq., p. 683; in Thorphan C.F. 
tabs., p. 683; in Tussaminic expectorant p. 
808; in Tussar syr., p. 607. 
Phenyltoloxamine dihydrogen citrate, 
see combns. in Algic tabs., p. 606; in 
Estril tabs., p. 449. 

Phospholine iodide for soln., p. 680. 
Phytonadione, see AquaMephyton inj., p. 
596. 


Pilocarpine nitrate, see combn. in Pilofrin 
ophth. soln., p. 806. 

Pilofrin Ophthalmic Solution (Allergan) 
contains pilocarpine nitrate 1/,%, 1%, 





2%, 3%, 4%, or 6%, each with phenyl- 
ephrine HCl 0.12% and methylcellulose 
0.12%. For control of glaucoma. Plastic 
dropper bottles: 15cc. RB. 


Planolar Tablets (Winthrop). Per tab.: 
hydroxychloroquine sulfate 60 mg., aspirin 






eats 
soo TABLETS 


Pianolar 
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300 mg. For use in the treatment of acute 
or chronic rheumatoid arthritis with or 
without adjunctive therapy. Dosage: 
Initial, 2 tabs. 2-3 times daily; main- 
tenance, after 2-3 months aspirin may not 
be needed. Side effects are corrected by 
temporary reduction of dosage. Bottles: 
100. &. 


Piminodine ethanesulfonate, see Alvodine 
ethanesulfonate amps. and tabs., p. 745. 
Pipamazine NND, p. 529. 

Piperidolate HCl, see combn. in Dactil-OB 
tabs., p. 676. 

Pipethanate hydrochloride NND, p. 529. 
Polaramine maleate (Schering), see dex- 
chlorpheniramine maleate NND, p. 600. 
Polycarbophil, see combn. in Sorboquel 
tabs., p. 455. 

Polymagma tabs., p. 606. 

Polymyxin B sulfate, see combn. in 
Polymagma tabs., p. 606; in Vio-Biotic 
troches, p. 808. 

Polysaccharide-iron complex, see Feraplex 
liq., p. 600. 

Potassium chloride, see combns. in Esi- 
drix-K tabs., p. 600; in Rautrax-N tabs., p. 
522. 

Potassium iodide, see combn. in Quake- 
drin tabs., p. 455. 

Potassium permanganate, p. 681. 
Potassium phenethicillin (potassium a- 
phenoxyethyl penicillin); see Ro-Cillin 
tabs. and for oral soln., p. 530; Semopen 
tabs. and powd. for oral soln., p. 682. 
Potassium a-phenoxyethyl penicillin see 
potassium phenethicillin. 

Pred-Kam Tabs. p. 746. 

Prednisolone, see Ulacort tabs., p. 456; 
see combns. in Isopto Cetapred susp., 
p. 451; in Isopto Mydrapred susp., p. 451; 
in Isopto prednisolone susp., p. 451; in 
Pred-Kam tabs., p. 746; in Somacort 
tabs., p. 682. 

Prednisone, see Listacort tabs., p. 451; 
see combn. in Esteril tabs., p. 449. 
Prelu-Vite caps., p. 529. 

Primase Tablets (Bauer). Per tab. (blue): 
Amerase 36 mg. (brand of Prolase-300 
6 mg. and Mylase-100 30 mg.), pepsin 
250 mg., pancreatin 100 mg., ketocholanic 
acids 20 mg. To facilitate digestion of 
proteins, carbohydrates and fats, in patients 
suffering from poor digestion. Dosage: 
1 or 2 tabs. with meals. Bottles: 50. 
O-t-c. 

Primaquine phosphate, see combn. in 
Camoprim tabs. and Infatabs, p. 676. 
Prime-Avite drops, p. 681. 

Probenecid, see combn. in ColBenemid 
tabs., p. 522. 

Procaine penicillin G, see combns. in 
Strep-Crysdimycin A-S inj., p. 530; in 
Strep-Dicrystin fortis for inj., p. 530. 
Procaine penicillin G, crystalline, see 
combn. in Strep-Combiotic Steraject inj., 
p. 530. 

Prodox drops and tabs., p. 529. 


Prolase-300, see combn. in Primase tabs., 
p. 806. 


Prolixin inj., p. 681. 

Propamine caps. and syr., p. 455. 
Propanediol diacetate, see combn. in 
VoSol otic soln., p. 457. 

Propionyl erythromycin ester lauryl] 
sulfate, see Ilosone Pulvules and w/sulfa 
tabs., p. 746. 
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Typical case studies 


convincingly portray the 


therapeutic action of 


MAZON OINTMENT 
and MAZON SOAP 





Psoriasis — duration 5 years 





for 
ECZEMA 
PSORIASIS 
ATHLETE’S 
FOOT 
and 
other 
Skin 
disorders 


After 7 weeks treatment 


MAZON — has the widest 
sphere of application in the 
treatment of skin diseases 
and is comfortingly free 
from side re-actions. 


MAZON — Ointment and 
Mazon Soap have been 
highly successful in the 
treatment of obstinate 
skin conditions that fail 
to respond to other 
preparations. 


MAZON — differs radically 
from all other preparations 
due to its rapid absorption. 
e 
Physicians have proved to 
their own satisfaction the 
unusual effectiveness of 
Mazon. We invite you to try 
the MAZON dual therapy. 


BELMONT 
LABORATORIES CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





Protalba (Pitman-Moore), see protovera- 
trine A NND, p. 606. 

Protokylol HCl NND, p. 606. 

Provera tabs. 10 mg. (Upjohn) now also in 
bottles of 100. 

Protoveratrine A NND, p. 606. 
Protoveratrine A, see combn. in Salutensin 
tabs., p. 530. 

Purivax polio vaccine, p. 681. 

Pyraldine and Pyraldine No. 2, p. 746. 
Pyrilamine maleate, see combns. in 
Corizahist tabs., p. 448; in Covanamine 
liq., p. 522; in Convanamine expectorant, 
p- 746; in Darbacin caps., p. 449; in 
Endotussin NN syr., p. 600; in Synergen 
liq., p. 683; in Tain inlay-tabs., p. 747; in 
Tussamine expectorant, p. 808. 
Quakedrin tabs., p. 455. 

Racephedrine HCl, see combn. in Algic 
tabs., p. 596. 

Radio-Hippuran soln., p. 682. 
Radio-iodohippurate sodium, see combn. 
in Radio-Hippuran soln., p. 682. 
Radio-.-triiodothyronine, see 
soln., p. 683. 

Rautrax-N and —modified tabs., p. 530. 
Rauwolfia serpentina, see combns. in 
Rautrax-N and —modified tabs., p. 530. 
Rectalad-aminophylline and Rectalad- 
migraine (Wampole) contain, respectively, 
100 mg. aminophylline per cc.; and a 
combn. of ergotamine tartrate 2 mg., 
caffeine 25 mg., chloral hydrate 200 mg., 
scopolamine aminoxide HBr 0.4 mg. per 2 
cc. Administered rectally: aminophylline 
for immediate relief from asthma attack; 


Triomet 


the combn. for aborting migraine attack 
in 5-10 minutes. Rectalad-aminophylline 
in 3-cc. and 4.5-cc. plastic disposable 


units. Rectalad-migraine in 2-cc. units. 
R. 
Rectalyt Jelly (Doho). Per disposable 


unit (Rectisert): hydrocortisone alcohol 
10 mg., sodium dimethylacroyl sulfanil- 
amide (Sulfauridin) 105 mg., benzocaine 
175 mg., menthol 17.5 mg. in a water- 
miscible base to make 3 Gm. of jelly. 
Administration: Rectally, contents of 1 unit 
t.id., preferably after bowel movement. 


Boxes of 12. RK. 


Renografin inj., p. 606. 

Reserpine, see combns.; in Penite sus- 
tained caps., p. 528; in Salutensin tabs., p. 
530. 

Retropaque soln., p. 530. 

Riopan tabs. and susp., p. 682. 
Robaxisal-PH tabs., p. 682. 

Ro-Cillin tabs. and for oral soln., p. 530. 


Roetiniccaps. (Roe- 
rig) now contain vit. 
B,. adsorbed on resin 
(Stablets), vit. C., 
Fe as fumarate, and 
trace amounts of 


Mo, Co, Cu, Mn, 





and Zn. Bottles: 
100. O-t-c. 
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Romilar CF syr. (Roche) is available in 
bottles of 3 oz. in addition to pints and gals. 
Rubrafer vet. inj., p. 530. 


Rynatuss tabs. and susp., p. 682. 
Salutensin tabs., p. 530. 

Scopolamine HBr inj., p. 455; see combn. 
in Rectalad-migraine, p. 807. 

Sebical cream, —shampoo, p. 455. 
Semopen tabs. and powder, p. 682. 
Septiderm and Septiderm-HC creams, p. 
530. 

Sinaxar (Armour), see styramate NND, p. 
682. 


Sodium diatrizoate, see combn. in 
Hypaque-M 75% soln., p. 803. 


Sodium dimethylacroy] sulfanilamide, see 
combn. in Rectalyt jelly, p. 807. 


Sodium fluoride, see T-Fluoride tabs., p. 
456. 

Sodium iodohippurate (I'*!), see Radio- 
Hippuran soln., p. 682. 


Soma Compound and Soma Compound 
w/Codeine (Wallace). Per tab.: (com- 
pound)—carisoprodol 200 mg., phenacetin 
160 mg., caffeine 32 mg.; (compound 
w/codeine)—same plus codeine phosphate 
16 mg. Both forms for relief of pain, 
stiffness and fever. Dosage of either is 1-2 
tabs. q.i.d. Both forms in bottles of 50. 
R. Soma comp. w/codeine tabs. require 
narcotic form. 


Somacort tabs., p. 682. 
Sorboquel tabs., p. 455. 
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Stablets are vitamin B,. adsorbed on resin. 
Staphcillin, p. 746. 

Strep-Combiotic steraject inj., p. 530. 
Strep-Crysdimycin A-S inj., p. 530. 
Strep-Dicrystin fortis for inj., p. 530. 
Streptomycin sulfate, see Penicillin S-R 
w/streptomycin for susp., p. 528; combns. 
in Strep-Crysdimycin A-S inj., p. 530; in 
Strep-Combiotic Steraject inj., p. 530; in 
Strep-Dicrystin fortis for inj., p. 530. 
Striatran tabs., p. 682. 

Styramate NND, p. 682. 

Sulfacetamide sodium, see combn. in 
Isopto Cetrapred susp., p. 451. 
Sulfauridin (Doho) is sodium dimethyl- 
acroyl sulfanilamide. 

Sulfinpyrazone NND, p. 746. 

Sulfur, colloidal, see combn. in Pellar oint., 
p. 528. 

Synergen liq., p. 683. 

Synirin tabs., p. 456. 

T and T tabs., p. 456. 

Tacaryl tabs. and syr., p. 531. 

Tain inlay-tabs, p. 747. 

Talbutal NND (Lotusate), 5-allyl-5-sec- 
butylbarbituric acid, is a sedative and 
hypnotic with the same duration of action 
as butabarbital or pentobarbital. In- 
formation available indicates no significant 
difference from the latter or other bar- 
biturates with a similar duration of action. 
Oral dosage for sedation, 30-50 mg. 2-3 
times daily; for hypnosis, 120 mg. 15-30 
minutes before onset of sleep is desired. 
See J. Am. Med. Assn., 172, 1933 (Apr. 23, 
1960). 

Tannic acid w/MgO and activated char- 
coal, see Anti-dose powd., p. 445. 

Tentone maleate (Lederle), see methoxy- 
promazine maleate NND, p. 747. 

Tenuate tabs., p. 456. 

Tetracycline phosphate complex, sce 
combn. in Mysteclin-F caps., p. 679. 
Texacort cream, p. 456. 


Texacort Lotion 25 (Texas Pharm.) now 
available in 2-oz. and pint bottles. 
T-Fluoride tabs., p. 456. 

Theophylline, see combn. in Bronkotab 
elix., p. 520. 











Theophylline calcium salicylate, sce 
combn. in Quakedrin tabs., p. 455. 
Trihexinol methylbromide, see combn. 
in Sorboquel tabs., p. 455. 

Thio-Tepa NND, p. 683. 

Thorphan C.F. tabs., p. 683. 
Thrombolysin Lyovac for inj., p. 531. 
Thyroid w/B,, see T and T tabs., p. 456. 
Tigan HCl, p. 531, see trimethobenzamide 
HCl NND, p. 747. 

Tis-u-sol soln., p. 683. 

Tolazoline HCl, see Arterodyl TT tabs., 
p. 520. 

Trancoprin tabs., p. 531. 
Triacetyloleandomycin, see 
Tain inlay-tabs., p. 747. 
Triamine-HC tabs., p. 531. 
Triburon hydrocortisone cream, p. 531. 
Trib suppos., p. 683. 

Triclobisonium chloride, see Trib vaginal 
suppos., p. 683; combn. in Triburon 
hydrocortisone cream, p. 531. 
Trimepraziine, see combn. in Coplexen 
liq., p. 747. 

Trimethidinium methosulfate NND, p. 
747. 

Trimethobenzamide HCl, see Tigan HCl, 
Pp: 001. 

Trimethobenzamide HCl NND, p. 747. 
Triomet soln., p. 683. 

Triparanol, see Mer/29 caps., p. 452. 
Trulase Tablets (Smith, M. & P.) contain 
} 3 enzymes: amylo- 
lytic (amylase from 
Aspergillus oryzae), 
proteolytic (protease 
from Carica papaya) 
and lipolytic (lipase 
from _ pancreatin). 
For relief of symp- 
toms of indigestion. 
Dosage: 1 tab. t.i.d. 
with meals. Bot- 
tles: 30, 100. O-t-c. 


combn. in 





Trypsin, see Tryptest inj., p. 456. 

Tryptest inj., p. 456. 

Tuazole (2-methyl-3-0-tolylquinazolone), 
see combn. in Akalon-T caps., p. 445. 


Tussaminic Expectorant (Smith-Dorsey). 
Per ‘5 cc. (mint): 
dihydrocodeinone 
bitartrate 1.67 mg., 
phenylpropanol- 
amine HCl 12.5 
mg., pheniramine 
maleate 6.25 mg., 
pyrilamine maleate 
6.25 mg., glyceryl 
guaiacolate 100 
mg., chloroform 
13.5 mg., alcohol 
5%. An_ expecto- 
rant, antitussive, de- 
congestant for relief from coughs. Dosage: 
2 tsps. q. 4 hrs., not exceeding 4 doses in 24 
hrs.; children 6-12 yrs. 1 tsp. as above; 
under 6 yrs. as directed by physician. 
Pint bottles. Exempt narcotic. 





Tussar syrup, p. 607. 
Twiston, p. 456. 
Tymafast caps., p. 456. 
Tymahist caps., p. 456. 
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Tyrothricin, see combn. in Aquacort 
Supprettes, p. 596; in Vio-Biotic troches, 
p. 808. 


Ulacort tabs., p. 456. 

Ulcetrol tabs., p. 531. 

ULO syrup, p. 747. 

Undecylenic acid, see combn. in Desenex 
aerosol, p. 449. 

Universal antidote, see Anti-dose powd., p. 
445. 


Ureaphil for injection, p. 747. 


Vaccine (diphtheria, tetanus, polio and 
pertussis), see Compligen vaccine, p. 522. 
VAD and VAD w/neomycin crests, Pp. 
683. rg! 
VAD lot., p. 683. 7 
Vet-Jecta device, p. 532. 

Vigran liquid, p. 747. 


Vio-Biotic Troches (Rowell). Per flavored 
troche: neomycin sulfate 5 mg., tyrothricin 
1 mg., polymyxin-B sulfate 1000 u. For 
sore throats and minor mouth irritations. 
Bottles of 12 foil-wrapped troches. O-t-c. 


Vitamin A, see combn. in Es-A-Cort lot., 
Ds Ole. 

Vitamins A and D, see combns. in VAD 
and VAD w/neomycin creams, p. 683; 
in VAD sofcream, p. 683. 

Vitamin B, w/thyroid, see T and T tabs., 
p. 456. 

Vitamin TD w/C, calcium and iron in 
Fortelac-B Captabs., p. 450. 

Vitamin D, w/C, see Prime-Avite drops, 
p. 681. 

Vitamin K,, see AquaMephyton inj., p. 
596. 

Vitamin-mineral combn., see Adabee-M 
tabs., p. 518; En-Cebrin Pulvules, p. 524; 
Ferronord prograva tabs., p. 450; Maturon 
tabs., p. 808; Neograv tabs., p. 452; 
Panvitex prenatal caps., p. 454. 

Vitamins, see combns. in Adabee tabs., 
p. 518; in Atabee-TD caps., p. 798; in 
Vigran liq., p. 748. 

Vitamins B, and B,;, see combn. in Feraplex 
liq. w/B, and By, p. 600. 

Vitamins, B-complex w/C, see Becotin-T 
tabs., p. 520. 

Vitamins w/antacid combn., see Ulcetrol 
tabs., p. 531. 

Vitamins w/calcium and iron, see combn. 
in Fortelac-C Captabs, p. 450. 

Vitamins w/hormones, d-amphetamine, 
and minerals, see combn. in Gevrestin 
caps., p. 450. 

Vitron-C tabs., p. 532. 

VoSol otic soln., p. 457. 

Warfarin sodium, see Coumadin sodium, 
p: 522. 

Zactane citrate (Wyeth), see ethohepta- 
zine citrate NND, p. 748. 

Zephiran towelettes, p. 608. 

Zinc pelargonate, see combn. in Pellar 
oint. and powd., p. 528. 

Zinc sulfate, see combn. in Optophed 
soln., p. 528. 

Zinc sulfide, see combn. in Pellar powd., 
p. 528. 

Zinc undecylenate, see combn. in Desenex 
aerosol, p. 449. 








@® NON-NARCOTIC ANALGESIC 


WITH 


TRANQUILIZING AND MUSCLE RELAXANT ACTION 


Trancoprt 


Trancoprin is available in white tablets each 
containing 300 mg. (5 grains) of aspirin and 
50 mg. of Trancopal®. In this combination the 
analgesic effect of aspirin is markedly enhanced i ene 
by the tranquilizing and muscle relaxant ee 
actions of Trancopal. 


® 











Tablets 


Trancoprin not only relieves pain but effectively 
counteracts the secondary or aggravating factors of 
the pain cycle, that is, tension, anxiety and spasm. 







100 TABLETS 1-440 


Trancoprin’ 


Aspirin, Each tables Contains. 


INDICATIONS 

(1) headaches, including tension headaches; 
(2) premenstrual tension and dysmenorrhea; 
(3) low back pain, sciatica, lumbago; 


en vedetven Yen 
a ne 28, 


eros sharky 
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*OMOneL dioxide] Smathyl 4 net thi 


(4) musculoskeletal pain associated with strains Clee fai - 50 mg s i 
or sprains, myositis, fibrositis, bursitis, dispensing a, law prohibits ; 
trauma, disc syndrome and myalgia; #t Prescription, } 


Visual adulk dosage: 2 talnlets 


wotemmereneses ee imeem rcewe cow 
pee peotee 


(5) arthritis (rheumatoid or hypertrophic); 
(6) torticollis, and (7) neuralgia. oe 


9S On Sone Ao Ws 
DOSAGE—Adults - 
2 tablets three or four times daily. 


Children Ye” 
from 5 to 12 years, 1 tablet three or four 


times daily. 0) | 
HOW SUPPLIED 
Botti f 100 and 1000 tablets. 
oe _— THROUGH YOUR 


WHOLESALER 
Trancoprin will be heavily detailed and 


promoted to physicians in your neighborhood. 
; } AY! 
ORDER YOUR SUPPLY TOD (I) Ose 


New York 16, N.Y. 


Trancoprin and Trancopal (brand of chlormezanone), trademarks eg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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This annual index consists ef a general index (pages 
810-815), an index to the authors of all articles appear- 
ing during 1960 (page 815) and a cumulative index of 
advertisements appearing in THE JOURNAL showing 
advertisers and products advertised (page 816). To 
simplify using the index, a listing of the pages contained 
in each issue according to month appears at the be- 
ginning of the index 


Issue Pages Issue 
January 1-56 July 
February 57-114 August 
March 115-186 September 
April 187-252 October 
May 253-328 November 
June 329-394 December 

A 


Aged and aging (see 


Medical Care and White House 


Conference) 

Alkaloids, biosynthesis, 491 

American Academy of Pediatrics, 504 

American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
504, 754 


Ame 


rican Chemical Society, 97 


American Council on Education, 652, 728 

American Cyanamid Co., 306 

American Forum of the Air, ““The American Drug 
Industry,”’ 296 

American Heart Association, 734 

American Home Products Corporation, 513 

American Hospital Association, 97, 300 

American Medical Association, 97, 219, 403 


American Personnel and Guidance Association, 728 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


Arizona Phar. Assn, antitrust action, 502, 617, 759 





Branches, Local 


Charleston, S.C., 438 

Chicago, IIl., 96, 228, 733 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 7, 300, 438 

Fresno-Madera County, California, 228 
Indianapolis, Ind., 7, 167, 228, 300, 368, 733 
Memphis, Tenn., 8, 300, 370, 440, 504, 666, 
Miami, Florida, 794 

Michigan, 168, 370, 794 

New Jersey, 440, 796 

New York, N.Y., 96, 168, 228, 433, 733, 794 
Northern California, 168, 228, 370, 440, 734 
Northern New seer, 8, 97, 228 

Northwest Ohic, 228 

Oregon, 8, 168, 228, 300, 370 

Philadelphia, Penna., 97, 370, 440, 794 

Puget Sound, Wash., 300, 440 

St. Louis, Mo., 504 

Southeast Texas, 8, 228 

Southeast Wisconsin, 796 

Southern New Jersey, 228 

Washington, D.C. (City of Washington), 7, 733 
Wisconsin, 8, 300 


Branches, Student 


810 


District [V, annual meeting, 368 

District VI, convention, 368 

Albany College of Pharmacy, 167, 227,§299, 793 

Arizona, University, 7, 96, 227, 366 

Auburn University, 366, 441, 733 

Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, 6 

Buffalo, University, 666 

Butler University, 6, 96, 227, 299 

California, University, 295, 432 

Cincinnati, University, 167 

Colorado, University, 7, 96, 167, 299, 733 

College of the Pacific, 227, 299, 366 

Columbia University, 167 

Creighton University, 6 

Drake University, 167, 438 

Duquesne University, 6, 96, 227, 299, 366, 438, 
733 


Ferris Institute, 6, 299, 366, 438, 733 

Florida A and M, 227 

Florida, University, 167 

Fordham University, 6, 96, 167, 227, 299, 300, 
366, 438 

George Washington University, 6, 299 

Houston, University, 299 

Howard College, 438 

Howard University, 299, 793 

Illinois, University, 368 

Iowa, State University, 96, 227, 438 

Kansas, University, 438 

Kansas City, University, 504 


Pages 
395-458 
459-532 
533-608 
609-684 
685-748 
749-816 


INDEX TO SUBJECTS 


Loyola University, 438, 441 

Maryland, University, 7, 227, 299, 438, 733 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 6, 167, 
227 


Medical College of Virginia, 6, 227, 666 

Michigan, University, 368 

Mississippi, University, 167, 277, 438 

Montana State University, 299, 366, 793 

Nebraska, University, 227 

New England College of Pharmacy, 
504, 733 

New Mexico, University, 733 

North Dakota State College, 793 

— Louisiana State College, 227, 366, 438, 


6, 96, 366, 


Ohio! Northern University, 167, +h 366 
Oregon State College, 229, 366, 7 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
7, 366, 793 
Rhode Island, University, 227, 793 
Rutgers University, 438, 793, 796 
St. John’s University, 167, 227, 666 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy, 7, 366, 504 
South Dakota State College, 366, 733, 793 
Southern California, University, 666 
Southern College of Pharmacy, 7 
Southwestern State College, 7, 167 
Temple University, 366 
Tennessee, University, 227, 666 
Texas Southern University, 7 
Texas, University, 438 
Toledo, University, 96 
Utah, University, 167, 227 
Washington State University, 7, 227, 438, 733 
Washington, University, 167, 368, 438, 504, 733, 
793 
Wayne State University, 7, 368 
West Virginia University, 7 
Wisconsin, University, 96, 168, 227, 300, 368, 441, 
733, 793 
Wyoming, University, 733 
Building 
Annex—Progress story, 426 
Convention preview, 551 
Expenditures, 12, 34 
Code of ethics, amendment (resolution), 275 
Convention, 71, 224, 404 
Committee, 34, 406 
Editorial, 541 
Entertainment, 594 
Exhibits, 34, 36, 72, 421, 422, 589 
History, 68, 407 
Newton address, 547 
Panorama—summation of events, 542 
Plans for 1961 (Chicago), 762 
Preliminary program, 410 
Program highlights, 404 
Resolution on responsibility for time and place, 
36 
Robertson address, 560 
Section secretaries, 72 
Section summaries—Education and legislation, 
563, 565; Historical pharmacy, 564; Indus- 
trial pharmacy, 566; Military pharmacy, 567; 
Pharmaceutical economics, 563, 565; Practical 
pharmacy, 563, 565; Scientific, 564; Student, 


566. 
Town Hall Meeting, 563 
Council, 34 
Budget, 34 
Executive committee, 34 
Exhibits committee, 36 
Nominations, 34 
D.C. pharmacy law, APHA statement, 264 
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Finance 
Budget, 1959, 12, 34 
Utilization of reserve funds (APHA resolution), 
578 


House of Delegates (see also Resolutions) 

Committee on permanent organization (APHA 
resolution), 578 

Delegate qualifications (APhA resolution), 37 

Lansdowne address, 272, 555 

Meeting (August 19- 21, 
27-28, 1960), 69, 266; 
52 


1959), 36; —(March 
-(August 15-19, 1960) 


Rules of Procedure (APHA resolution), 578 
Journal, history, 14; rate changes, 35; new format, 
794 


Legal Division, 12, 29, 34 
Membership 


Campaign (APHA —— 274 
Dues (APHA resolution), 2 
Integrated Structure (APH, A resolution), 578, 794 


List of new and deceased members, 46, 106, "222: 
434, 516, 690, 792 

Qualifications—A PHA resolution, 36 
News releases (1960) Summary and list, 756 
Officers for 1960-61, 13,590; 1961-62, 750 
Publications 

‘Proprietary names of official drugs,’’ 492, 670 

Public relations kit, 482 

“See your future in pharmacy,”’ 42, 728 

Semi-monthly newspaper (APHA resolution), 


“Suggested antidotes,” 152 
Resolutions 
1959 convention, 36; 
1960 convention, 578 
Editorial] (resolution vs. resolute action), 469 
Procedure—resolution, 36 
Secretary & general manager 
change), 36 
Sections 
Co-ordination (resolution), 37 
Industrial pharmacy (resolution), 36 
Slide-talk, “The Problem of Accidental Poisoning in 
the Home, 16 
ff 


1960 interim meeting, 274; 


(proposed | title 


Sta 
Apple, William S., remarks on American Forum, 
296; letter to L.A. Times (mail-order prescrip- 
tion ’ad), 396; letters to Life Magazine, 220 
Coghill, Marjorie, M., 
Convention scenes, 557 
Dauphinais, Raymond J., 
Organization, 266 
Powers, Justin L., 30, 40, 559, 793 
Women’s Auxiliary, 47, 105, 252, 
510, 732, 801 
Archives, 105 
Convention, 252, 393, 576 
Dues, 510 
History, 252, 458 
Hugh Mercer peer Shop, 510, 576 
Membership, 732 
Student loan fund, 47, 105, ‘|e. ts 801 
Student wives clubs, 104, 105, 
Worrell, Mary, new secretary, 105 
APuaA in the nation’s capital . ..a look back, 407 
APuA vs. Life Magazine, 220 
American Professional Pharmacist, change in editors, 738 
American School Counselor Association, 728 
American Society of Association Executives, 734 
Aminotriazole, 327 
Antitrust action against Arizona Pharmaceutical Assn., 
502, 617, 759 
Anti-trust law, U.S. Supreme Court decision, 193 
Arabic Pharmaceutical Instruments (History), 90 


13, 29 


328, 393, 458, 
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Armed Forces 
Commissions for pharmacists (APHA resolution), 
39, 582 
Professional adequacy in pharmacy service 
(resolution), 578, 582 
Star or flag rank for chiefs of medical service corps 
(resolution), 580 
Asian flu vaccine, 38 
Association of Military Surgeons, 794 
Associations (see Pharmaceutical Organizations; Hospital 
Pharmacy, Associations; or individual listings) 
AWARDS AND PRIZES 
(see also Honors, Scholarships and Fellowships) 
AZO Achievement Medal, 504 
AZO “Man ofthe Year’’ award, 97 
AZO Meritorious Award Plaque, 504 
ASAE display contest award, 734 
Arkansas, University, senior awards, 508 
Borden award, 170 
Brooklyn Community Pharmacist of the Year, 
304 
Butnik (Abe) Memorial Award, 668 
City of Washington Branch (APHA), 733 
California, University, Pharmacy Alumni Associ- 
ation outstanding service award, 372 
Columbia University Alumni Federation, 508 
Craigie (Andrew) award, 794 
Ebert prize, 558 
‘‘Hall of Fame’’ award, Industrial Editors Assn., 
101 
Health USA award (Washington Board of Trade), 
440 
Holcomb (J.1.) award, 515 
Indiana Pharmaceutical Association ‘“‘Pharmacist 
of the Year,’’ 509 
Industrial Research Institute Medal, 797 
Iowa Pharmaceutical Association “Pharmacist of 
the Year,’’ 302 
Kilmer prize, 558 
Lascoft (ACA), 92, 166 
Lederle Laboratories medical faculty awards, 
442 
Lehman (Arnold J.) prize in pharmacology, 6 
Leiferman (City of Hope), 10 
Lilly (Eli) Co. national 4-H health awards pro- 
gram, 670 
Lunsford Richardson Pharmacy Awards, 368, 
734 





Marquette University “Alumnus of the Year,”’ 
444 


Maryland, University, Annual Alumni Assn. 
award, 

Minnesota Junior Chamber of Commerce dis- 
tinguished service award, 232 

National Artbritis and Rheumatism Foundation, 
distinguished service award, 797 

National Safety Council award of merit, 11 

National Science Fair, 348 


Newcomb (Edwin Leigh) award, 300, 370 

Pfizer, 97, 638 

Pharmacy Achievement Award (Philadelphia 
branch APwA), 440 

PMA annual award, 794 

Presidential award (McKesson & Robbins), 227 

Proctor Medal (Philadelphia Drug Exchange), 
168 

Remington Medal (1959), 31; (1960), 433 

Rennebohm (Oscar) Teaching Awards, 513 

Rho Pi Phi, ‘‘Man of the Year Award,’’ 370 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy awards, 170 

Squibb professional achievement award, 444 

Urdang (George) medal, 794 

Virginia Pharmaceutical Association “Pharmacist 
of the Year, 1960,’ 506 

Whitney (H.A.K.) Lecture Award, 559 

Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Association awards to 
seniors, 441 

Wisconsin, Pharmacist of the Year, 734 

Wisconsin, University, citations, 33 


Bentonite, camphor, witch hazel lotion, 107 
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tomy or a chronic leg ulcer. 2 
For steady, profitable repeat business, stock 
‘Vaseline’ Steriie Petrolatum Gauze. You can — 
expect the new size, 3” x 3” pads which may _ 
also be opened iux use as 3” x 9” strips, to be ; 
especially popular. Other sizes in demand — 
are the 1” x 36” und 3” x 18” dressings. 


Order from your wholesaler. 
Professional reo ey Division 





Petrolatum Gauze 

U. S. P. has the sales impetus that 
comes from steady physician recommenda- 
tions. Because it’s what they use in their © 
hospitals, clinics, and offices, your physicians _ 
will recommend ‘Vaseline’ Sterile Petrolatum — 
Gauze when the patient or somebody in the — 


patient’s family is to apply a dressing himself 
— for instance, in the home care of a colos- — 












Granatek, Alphonse f Ln 
Hamarneh, Sami K., 
Hamor, William Alle n, 40 
Hartleib, Charles John, 696 
Hayes, Richard L., 625 
Hellberg, Hans, 766 
Hill, Barbara M., 474 
Hoegh, Leo Arthur, 622 
Huyck, C. Lee, 355 
Kurlander, Arnold B., 100 
Lascoff, Frederick D., 92 
Leibson, Milton J., 707 
McDaniels, Carl, 350 
Michael, Jerrold Mark, 632 
Pesa, Ludwig, 637 
Pfeiffer, G.A., 15 
Picc hioni, Albert L., 133 
Powers, Justin L., 30 
Pumpian, Paul A., 77 
Richards, R.Q. (Dick), 11 
Rodman, Morton J., 151 
Russo, Richard J., 126 
Shoemaker, Harold A., 141 
Simons, Robert, Jr., 129 
Sister Mary Berenice, 96 
Skolaut, Milton bond .» 288 
Stieb, Ernst W., 777 
Straayer, Seuee C. ng O98 
Sullivan, Peter M., 648 
Sunshine, Irving, 144 
Tosch, Charles E., m9 
Turnbull, John C., 277 
Verhulst, Henry L., 125 
Wakley, Thomas, 777 
Wagner, Carruth J., 625 
Wiley, Alexander, 213 
Zimmer, Arthur : 355 
Boards of pharmacy, state—New York, 508; Ohio, 
230, 508; Oklahoma, 695; Pennsylvania, 508; 
Texas, 98, 508; Wisconsin, 45, 440 
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Aladjemoff, J. M. (Index of medicines produced in 
Israel), 94 

Armour, Richard (Drug store days), 94 

Brazil, Percy (Help for your headaches), 665 

Green, William H. (Help for your headaches), 665 

Holbrook, Stewart H. (Golden age of quackery), 
44 


Martin, Alfred N. (Physical pharmacy), 294 

Martin, Eric W., ed. (Husa’s pharmaceutical dis- 
ensing) 
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Reif, Edward C. (Contribution to western Pennsylvania 
pharmacy), 44 

Reif, Thelma (Contribution to western Pennsylvania 
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Spiegelman, Mortimer (Ensuring medical care for 

the aged), 790 

Wilson, Robert Cumming (Drugs and pharmacy in 

& the life of Georgia), 225 
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American Druggist Blue Book, 1960-61, 492 

Antibiotics annual, 1959-1960, 665 

British National Formulary 1960. Standard edi- 
tion, 492 

Contributions from the Museum of History and 
Technology, 790 

Contribution to Western Pennsylvania pharmacy 
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Drug store days. My youth among the pills & 
potions (Ric hard Armour), 94 

Drugs and pharmacy in the life of Georgia, 
1733-1959 (Robert Cumming Wilson), 225 

Drugs of choice, 1960-1961, 2nd edition (Walter 
Modell), 665 

Ensuring medical care for the aged (Mortimer 
Spiegelman), 796 

Golden age of quackery (Stewart H. Holbrook), 
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Health insurance data, Source book of (Health 
Insurance Institute), 95 
Help for your headaches (Percy Brazil and 
William H. Green), 665 
Hospital drug reference, 1959-60 (McKesson & 
Robbins), 94 
Husa’s pharmaceutical dispensing, 5th ed., 1959 
(Eric W. Martin, ed.), 225 
Index of medicines produced in Israel (J.M. 
Aladjemoft), 94 
Merck Index of chemicals and drugs, 294 
National Formulary XI, 1960, 790 
New and nonofficial drugs 1960, 492 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association Year 
Book, 1959-1960, 226 
Pharmaceutical subjects, unpublished abstracts 
of articles on, 95 
Physical pharmacy (Alfred N. Martin), 294 
Source book of health insurance data, 1959 
(Health Insurance Institute), 95 
The U.S. Pharmacopeia XVI (1960), 492 
Unpublished abstracts of articles on pharmaceuti- 
cal subjects (University of Texas), 95 
Year book of drug therapy, 294 
Bowl of Hygeia, 69 
Brown, Francis C., Schering pres., remarks on 
American Forum, 296 
Burroughs Wellcome Fund, 97 
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Calendar of Events, 41, 60, 164, 190, 256, 330, 398, 
462, 534, 686, 752 
California Podiatry Association, 734 
Canada, impact of Kefauver hearings, 276; drug 
probe, 773 
Catholic Hospital Association, 504 
CAREERS IN PHARMACY (see also Recruitment and 
Education), 42, 83, 165, 295, 433, 498, 728 
Advertising, high school annuals, Wabash Valley 
Pharmaceutical Assn., 165 
Boy Scouts of America, community leadership 
program, 295 
Colleges of pharmacy—open house, 40, 353 
Columbia University, College of Pharmacy, 
dinner meeting, 43 
Counseling, University of Wisconsin, 83 
Erie County (N.Y.) Pharmaceutical Association 
TV program, 498 
Georgia Pnarmaceutical Assn. scholarship plan, 
165 
Health careers booklet, 498 
High school counselors, 350 
Indiana Pharmaceutical Association—speakers, 
295 


National Advisory Commission, 35, 83, 165 

National Health Council, ‘“Grow with the future’’ 
exhibit, 487 

NVGA bibliography, 352 

Nebraska Pharmaceutical Assn. Pepsodent Presi- 
dential Scholarship, 165 

New York Branch (APHA) guidance conference, 


Northern Indiana Regional Science Fair, career 
guide service, 165 

Practicing pharmacist influence, 433 

Prepharmacy workshop, 728 

Public relations, 498 

Publications, 42 

Queens County Pharmaceutical Society, scholar- 
ship essay contest, 43 

See your future in pharmacy (APHA booklet), 42, 
728 


Wayne State University, College of Pharmacy, 
“Careers in pharmacy,”’ program, 42 
Why students choose pharmacy, 355 
Wisconsin, University, extension services, phar- 
macy career package, 165 
Women in pharmacy, 728 
Work-experience committee, 295 
Challenge from President Newton, 373 
Chlorhexidine sterilizing solution, 173 
CIVIL DEFENSE 
AACP and civil defense, 636 
American Council on Education, 652 
ASHP and disaster preparedness, 637 
Bibliography, 652 
Burney, Leroy E., Guest editorial, 623 
Directory, 639 
Disaster preparedness and control, 644 
Education and training, 632 
Emergency planning in a nuclear attack, 648 
H.E.W. regional offices (map), 626 
Medical supplies and disaster preparedness, 628 
Medical supplies essential for survival (list), 
631 


Motion pictures and filmstrips (list), 634 
National health plan, 654 

National plans (list), 635 

O.C.D.M. publications, 650 

O.C.D.M. regional offices (map), 627 


Pharmacists in civil defense; personal viewpoints, 


638 
Pharmacy in civil defense, 582, 622 
PHS program of health mobilization, 625 
Reader’s Digest first aid supplement, 668 
U.S. Civil Defense Council, Medical-health sec- 
tion conference, 502 
Colgate-Palmolive Com any 
COLLEGES AND UN VERSITIES 
Albany College of Pharmacy, 796 
Arizona, University, 10 
Arkansas, University, 10, 231, 370, 508 
Auburn University, 230 
Baghdad, University (Iraq), 306 
British Columbia, University, 232 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, 170, 304, 441, 
508, 796 
Buftalo, University, 98, 230, 372, 508, 666, 734 
Butler University, 42 
California, University, 170, 372, 734 
Columbia University, 43, 98, 170, 230, 508, 796 
Drake University, 98, 230 
Duquesne University, 370 
Ferris Institute, 370 
Florida A and M, 230 
Florida, University, 299 
Fordham University, 170, 668, 734 
Georgia, University, 170 
Houston, University, 97, 304, 441 
Howard University, 170, 508 
Illinois, University, 100, 231, 372, 734, 796 
Iowa, University, 668 
Kansas City, University, 734, 796 
Kansas University, 304 
Kentucky, University, 668 
Maryland, University, 170, 441 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 100, 304, 442 
Michigan, University, 10, 796 
Minnesota, University, 441 
Nebraska, University, 513, 668 
New England College of Pharmacy, 295, 734 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 372 
Ohio State University, 230, 498 
Oklahoma, University, 441, 515 
Oregon State College, 98, 304, 433, 738 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
10, 100, 170, 228, 304, 441, 508, 668 
Pittsburgh, University, 44, 513, 796 
Purdue University, 231 
Rhode Island, University, 33, 100, 370, 738 
Rutgers University, 100, 228, 231, 304, 441, 508, 
668, 796 
St. John’s University, 170, 231, 302, 441 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy, 170, 304, 441 
San Carlos, University, 232 
Southern California, University, 170, 231, 295, 
738 


Southwestern State College, 170 

Temple University, 513 

Texas, University, 33, 100, 170, 231, 304, 372, 
441, 668, 738 

Utah, University, 514 

Victorian War Memorial College of Pharmacy 
(Australia), 444 

Washington State University, 170 

Washington, University, 104, 304 

Wayne State University, 42, 168, 444, 794 

West Virginia University, 43, 304 

Wisconsin, University, 33, 100, 506, 513, 668, 
738, 796 

Yale University, 100 

Corticosteroids, administered prices, hearings, 16 
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De-ionization units, bacterial contamination of water, 
88 


Diabetic cough preparations, 107 
Dibotin (Bayer Products Ltd.-England), 56 
Dioctyl sodium sulfosuccinate, 10 
Dihydrocodeinone preparations, 539 
Dimethyldichlorovinyl phosphate (DDVP), 517 
Direma (Distillers Co.-England), 56 
Dirksen, Everett M., Views on Drug Industry, 208 
DRUG INDUSTRY 
American (American Forum of the Air), 296 
Economics, 342 
Japan, 770 
Sweden, 766 
DRUG PRICE HEARINGS, 5, 13, 16, 63, 259, 617 
APuA editorial, 337 
APuA House of Delegates—Discussion, 266, 268 
APuA resolution, 274 
Appropriation, 119 
Battle of the charts, 200 
Congressional hearings and the drug industry, 
208 
on cartoons, various newspapers, 23 
Editorial comment, various newspapers, 20 
Generic vs. brand names, 338 
Impact in Canada, 276 
Economics, 342 
Japan, 770 
Sweden, 766 
Testimony—excerpts, 16 
Trial by publicity, 212 
DRUGS (see also Handy ‘Drug Reference) 
Adulteration, counterfeiting, misbranding, 93 
470, 584, 689, 777 
Containers, 78 
Control—Sweden, 766; —History, 777 
Costs, 39, 337, 696, 700, 710, 720 
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Deceptive advertising (resolution), 33-FTC ac- 
tion (West-ward), 9 

Distribution (resolutions), 38, 275 

Expiration dates (resolution), 38 

Generic names vs. brand or trade names, 38, 269, 
338, 773 

Government purchases of foreign pharmaceuticals 
(resolution), 582 

Illicit drug traffic, 470 

Incompatibility (phenethicillin oral solution), 
490 

Insurance coverage, 710 

Labeling, 615, 689 

Metric system, 289 

Narcotics Manufacturing Act of 1960, 539 

Narcotics, production and use (1951. 58), 75 

Nomenclature (resolution), 38 

Physicians’samples (resolution), 38 

Quality control, 5 

Research, 342, 692 

Restrictive sales, 76 

Standard chemical names (resolution), 38 

Standardized “official brochure,’? APHA_ pro- 
posal, 39, 615 

Vending machines (resolution), 38 

Worthless nostrums (resolution), 38 
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Ear-wax removing products en 5 
Economics—drug industry, 3: 
EDITORIALS, 12, 65, 121, 133, 199, 263, 337, 403, 
409, 541, 621, 623, 695, 761 
APuA convention, 541 
Burney, Leroy E., Guest editorial—co-ordination 
and co-operation in poison control, 123; civil 
defense, 623 
Civil defense and APuHA, 621 
International health, 761 
Mail-order prescriptions, 199, 263, 403 
Membership fee, 12 
Poison prevention, 121 
Professional fee concept, 337 
Professionalst andards, 695 
Professional survival, drug price hearings, 65 
Resolution vs. resolute action, 469 
Swain salute, 337 
EDUCATION (see also Careers in Pharmacy and Recruit- 
ment) 
AACP looks to the future, 496 
College financing, 728 
Five-year graduate, constructive service credit 
(resolution), 580 
Florida, University, science-training program, 433 
Graduate study-residency program in hospital 
pharmacy, University of Maryland, 170 
IPSF exchange program, 232 
Pharmaceutical—Japan, 769 
Second Annual Drug Merchandising Conference, 
University of Georgia, 170 
Seminars, 33 
Southern California, University, traveling seminars 
on new developments for pharmacists, 170 
State Department—travel program, 232 
Elestol (FarbenfaLriken Bayer Leverkusen-Germany) : 
56 
Elliott, Edward Charles, 1874-1960, 425 
E mployee training, 290 
EXHIBITS, DISPLAYS AND FAIRS 
APuA C tonvention, 34, 36 
APuaA public relations displays, 485 
American pharmacy abroad (resolution), 580 
Brockton (Massachusetts) Fair, 789 
California State Fair, 788 
California, University, First Annual Medical 
Sciences Exposition, 432 
Florida, University, 1960 Engineer’s Fair, 299 
Indiana State Fair, 788 
International Health Exhibition, 372 
Michigan State Fair, 789 
National Health Council, “C 
exhibit, 487 
National Science Fair (see individual listing) 
Nebraska State Fair, 788 
NezPerce County (Idaho) Fair, 789 
Northern Indiana Regional Science Fair, 165 
Oregon Museum of Science and Industry phar- 
macy exhibit, 433 
Pharmacy restorations and recreations, 86, 488 
Poison control, 12 
Pharmacies, USA (International Trade Fair, 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia), 772 
Regional Science Fairs, 728 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Milan (Italy) 
Trade Fair, 440 


srow with the future” 


F 


Fairs (see exhibits, displays and fairs) 
Fair Trade, 193; resolutions, 39, 275 
FEDERAL AND STATE ACTIONS, 45, 93, 163, 221, 
292, 362, 436, 500, 662, 785 
Injunctions, 785 
National emergencies, remy 4 45 
Peyote sold at coffee shop (N.Y. City), 500 
Prescription price advertising, 785 
Purported ulcer cure, 292 
Violation of injunction, 292 
Violation of probation, 163 
Wisconsin, Board of pharmacy, O-T-C policy, 
45 
Wyanel Laboratories, FDC Act violations, 93 
FDA Actions, 45 
Blood cholesterol products, 45 
Illegal sales of prescription drugs (previously 
titled Illegal over-the-counter sales—Alabama, 500; 
Arkansas, 436; California, 163; Colorado, 292, 
436, 500, 785; District of ‘Columbia, 45; Flor- 
ida, 163, 221, 362, 5C0; Georgia, 45, 163, 221, 
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292, 436, 500, 662, 785; Idaho, 221; Illinois, 
292, 500; Indiana, 93, 163, 436, 500, 662, 785; 
Iowa, 45; Kansas, 500; Kentucky, 45, 362; 
Louisiana, 500, 662; Maryland, 163, 785; 
Massachusetts, 221, 362; Michigan, 662, 785; 
Mississippi, 221, 662, 785; Missouri, 45, 163, 
221, 292, 362, 436, 500, 662; Nevada, 500; 
New Jersey, 93; New Mexic 0, 292, 362; New 
York, 292, 436, 500, 662, 785; North Carolina, 
362, "436, 500, 662; Ohio, 362; Oklahoma, 
662; Pennsylvania, "93, 362, 500, 662; South 
Carolina, 785; Texas, 45; Utah, 93; Virginia, 
292, 662, 785; Washington, 221, 292; West 
Virginia, 785; Wisconsin, 163; Wyoming, 436 
Imitation of SKF products, 45 ; 
Misbranded, substandard or adulterated drugs— 
California, 292, 362, 500; Massachusetts, 292, 
436; Pennsylvania, 221, 292; New York, 163; 
Texas, 362 
Vitamin seizure (mail order), 221 
Filtration, precision, new membrane filter, 287 
a General Assembly, Copenhagen, 1960, 73, 360, 
610 
Floropryl (MS&D), 56 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION (see also 
FDA actions) 
APHA assistance offer (resolution), 39 
Color additives amendment, 689 
Folic acid limitation proposal, 465 
Food Law Institute conference, 796 
Investigation of FDA, 401, 539, 689, 759 
Labeling of prescription drugs proposal, 465, 
615 
Potassium permanganate preparations limitation 
proposal, 539 
Radioactivity study, 119 
Fluoridation, 162 
FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 
Alpha Zeta Omega, 8, 83, 97, 168, 227, 230, 370, 
504, 508, 671 
Kappa Epsilon, 170, 508 
Kappa Psi, 300, 366, 734 
Lambda Kappa Sigma, 508, 733 
Phi Delta Chi, 98, 231, 733 
Rho Chi, 170, 230, 370, 508, 668, 734, 796 
Rho Pi Phi, 370 
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George Rukida III, King of Toro, Uganda, 8 
Gerobion (E. Merck), 234 
GOVERNMENT, 10, 100, 231, 442, 513, 738, 796 
Air Force Dept., 513, 738 
Atomic Energy Commission, 100, 231, 513 
Federal Trade Commission, 539, 759 
Health, Education and Welfare Department, 
100, 773 
Justice department, 502, 617, 759 
Mellon Institute, 10 
National Institutes of Health, 442, 734 
President’s Conference on Occupational Safety, 
231 
Public Health Service, 442, 504, 580, 773, 796 
Veterans Administration, 101, 580 
GRANTS 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion, 
Army Dept., 734 
Atomic Energy Commission, 100, 231, 513 
Buffalo, University, 230 
Burroughs Wellcome Fund, 97 
Clayton Foundation for Research, 304 
Eaton Laboratories, 796 
Health, Education and Welfare Dept., 796 
Lederle Laboratories, 10 
National Institutes of Health, 734, 796 
New Jersey State Legislature, 231 
Smith, Kline and French Foundation, 230 
West Virginia University Foundation, Inc. (S.E. 
Massengill Company), 304 
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Handy Drug Reference, 48, 108, 174, 235, 308, 374, 
445, 518, 596, 674, 740, 798 
Hawaii Druggists’ Convention, 168 
Health Careers for Western North Carolina, 728 
Health for peace plan, 773 
Health, international (editorial), 761 
HISTORY 
Adulteration of drugs (England), 777 
APA in the nation’s capital, 407 
APuA Journal, 14 
APxHA Women’s Auxiliary, 252, 458 
American pharmacy (British view), 774 
Drug control (England), 777 
Medicine (film), 797 
Pharmaceuticalinstruments, Arabic, 90 
Pharmacies, 86, 488 
Public relations in pharmacy, 477 
History of Science Society, 97 
HONORS (see also Awards and Prizes and Scholarships 
and Fellowships) 
Affleck, Augustus J., 372, 442 
Archambault, George F., 504 
Arizona, University. APHA student branch, 
368 
Barfknecht, Charles F., 441 
Beinfang, Ralph, 515 
Blythe, Rudolph H., 440 
Bobst, Elmer H., 440 
Boyer, Francis, 168 
Burns, Johnny, 508 
Byrum, Woodrow R., 300 


Caldwell, Edward L., 558 

Coggeshall, Lowell T., 794 

Coker, Albert S., Jr., 441 

Coontz, A. Philip, 302 

Cope, James D., 504 

Deese, Lester C., 441 

Digenis, George A., 513 

Diveglia, Eugene Louis, Jr., 348 

Dretzka, Sylvester H., 

Duke, Edward O., 441 

Durham, Car! T., 270 

Einbeck, Arthur H., 638 

Fischelis, Robert P., 270, 370 

Foster, Thomas A., 559 

Francke, Gloria N., 559 

Gjerstad, Gunnar, 300 

Goodnight, M. Maurice, 509 

Griffenhagen, George, 7 

Griffith, Ivor, 432 

Gruenfeld, Norbert, 368 

Hall, Marie Boas, 97 

Hanlon, C. Rollins, 170 

Hidde, A. John, 441 

Horvitz, B.H., 97 

Huggins, Sarah Nell, 441 

Hughes, John M., 441 

Irish, Frederick W., 33 

Janicki, Casimir, 514 

Johnson, Robert H., 170 

Kaufman, Karl L., 515 

Kaul, Pushkar N., 368 

Krummenacher, Ralph K., 170 

Kupchan, S. Morris, 558 

Lackie, Derral Ray, 508 

Lascoff, Frederick D., 92, 166 

Lee, Charles O., 33 

Leyda, James P., 368 

Lurie, Benedict, 508 

McNey, H.W., 170 

Miller, James W., 508 

Morrison, Walt, 508 

Murphy, Jennings, 11 

Myers, Ellis B., 441 

Neuroth, Milton, 509 

Nye, William J., 441 

O’Brien, William, 441 

Ott, David E., 668 

Parke, Davis & Co., publications, 101 

Peterson, W. Edward, 232 

Phi chapter (Illinois U.) Rho Chi, 668 

Pierce, Becky, 498 

Powers, Justin L. ‘J a 559, 793 

Preble, Carl S., 

Read Drug and Chemic al Co., 444 

Rexall Drug Co., 670 

Rodman, Morton J., 370 

Rolle, Geraldine, 96 

Rooke, R. Reginald, 506 

Sauers, Richard, 514 

Savio, S. Charles, 304 

Schaap, Murk, 514 

Schlapper, Ferdinand, 513 

Schweger, Edwin S., 33 

Scott, Arle Z., 370 

Shumann, Morris, 504 

Simmons, Reginald, 441 

Smith, Harold L., 368 

Stewart, James T., 441 

Stra ayer, George, 797 

Stubbs, Donald H., 440 

Swain, Robert L., 337, 373 

Synder, Howard McC., 440 

Thomas, Foster A., 794 

Tishler, Max, 797 

Toledo (Ohio) Chapter, Alpha Zeta Omega, 370 

Toomey, John J., 170 

Uhl, Arthur H., 734 

Waksman, Selman A., 10 

Wells, Shannon, 348 

Williams, Otis, Jr., 227 

Winthrop Laboratories, 11 

hha att, Duane, 508 
Young, Kenneth C., 734 

HOPE (Project) Health Opportunities for People 
Everywhere, 764 
HOSPITAL PHARMACY 

AAAS Spotlight, 754 

APuA policy committee, 96 

Graduate study-residency program, University of 
Maryland, 170 

Internships and residencies; 
kansas, 231 

Internship recognition (APHA resolution), 39, 
580 


University of Ar- 


Outpatient service (APHA resolution), 39 
Associations 

Alabama Hospital Pharmacists, Society, 7 

American Society of Hospital Pharmacists, 7, 8, 
10, 167, 570, 637 

Canadian Society of Hospital Pharmacists, 515 

Eastern Pennsylvania Hospital Pharmacists 
Association, 794 

Georgia Association of Hospital Pharmacy, 33 

Maryland Association of Hospital Pharmacists, 33 

Massachusetts Society of Hospital Pharmacists, 
444, 509 

New England Council of Hospital Pharmacists, 
444 


New Jersey Society of Hospital Pharmacists, 228, 
734, 796 
Western Pennsylvania Society of Hospital Phar- 
macists, 33 
Hygroton (Geigy), 672 


Industry (see Pharmaceutical Manufacturers or individual 
listings) 
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Insect sting immunizer, 173 
Insurance, Health, 357, 710 
Government programs, 711, 718 
Trends, 357 
Voluntary plans, 710,719 
International (see also C ‘alendar of Events), 102, 172 232, 
306, 372, 444 
International health (editorial), 761 
International Health and Medical Research Year, 
40 


International health committee; interdepartmental 
committee on international he alth policy, 119 

International Health Congress, 172 

International! Trade Fair, Zagreb, Yugoslavia, 772 


J 


Japan—American impression of Pharmacy, 769 

Journal of Botanic Drug Research, 796 

Justice Dept. vs. Arizona Pharmaceutical Assn., anti- 
trust action, 502, 617, 759 


K 


Kappaxin, 107 
Kefauver hearings (see Drug Price Hearings) 


Lascoft (J. Leon) Memorial Award. Previous winners 
9? 


92 
LEGISLATION 

Armed Forces. Medical corps. Ranks, (H.R. 
5393) (H.R. 6240) (APHA resolution), 39 

D.C, pharmacy bill (H.R. 10597), 259, 264, 428 

Fair trade. (H.R. 1253) (S. 1083) (APHA resolu- 
tion), 39 

FDC Act Amendment. (Estes Kefauver, D-Tenn) 
(S. 3677), 401 

Forand Bill (H.R. 4700) (APHA resolution), 2 

Internationa] Health Research Act (P.L. 86-610), 


3 
a oes bill (H.R. 10) (APHA resolution), 


39, 
eae >on week; (H.J. Res. 57 & 592), 
39, 119, 


Pharmacy ownership limitations (APHA resolu- 
tions), 3‘ 

Small business. Retirement. Tax deductions 
(H.R. 10) (APHA resolution), 39 

Sweden (Pharmacy regulations), 766 

Medical care for the aged 
Administration proposal (Arthur S, Flemming), 
34 


Forand, Aime J. (D-R.I.) (H.R. 4700), 335 

Javits, Jacob J. (R-N.Y.) (S. 3350), 333 

McNamara, Patrick V. (D-Mich.) (S. 3503), 335 

McNamara subcommittee majority and minority 
reports, 193 

Mills, Wilbur D. (D-Ark) omnibus social security 
bill (H.R. 12580), 401 

Smathers, George (D-Fla.) (S. 3646), 401 

Li . -eees through education, (Paul A. Pumpian), 


LETTERS, 4, 58, 116, 188, 254, 396, 460, 665, 750 
Anstine, C. L. (Ensign, U.S.N.), a pharmac ist on 
duty, 4 
Bell, William R., strong voice for pharmacy, 58 
Biles, John A., poison issue, 282 
Blank, Arthur S., poison prevention, 282 
Bogan, B.P., Life article, 188 
Bowden, Francis C., Life article, 188 
Brady, Edward S., II, poison issue, 188 
Briggs, Cora Mae, poison issue, 188 
Brown, Francis C., counterfeit drug operations, 
665 
Collins, Harker, poison issue, 254 
DeNosaquo, Norman, poison issue, 254 
Doctofsky, Roy S., sound progressive public rela- 
tions, 58 
Duckwitz, Don, poison issue, 254 
Dykstra, Phil, poison issue, 188 
Effron, HLM. (E nsign, U.S.N.R.), professional 
status, 116 
Epstein, J., poison issue, 254 
Fifelski, Richard J., answer to group plan, 116 
Franzoni, F. Royce, mail-order prescriptions, 
254 
Frazier, Robert G., poison issue, 188 
Friedman, Morris H., classified advertising, 188 
Frolich, David, National Pharmacy Week, 750 
Glick, David, mail-order prescriptions, 116 
Gold, Herbert, job well done, 58 
Goldberg, David, APHA aid to Arizona Assn., 460 
Hills, W. Hyde, J. Bell & Co. (John Bell, Hills 
and Lucas, Ltd.), 188 
Hoegh, Leo A., civil defense issue, 750, 
Horton, Frederick B., “happy about Journal,” 396 
Hungate, Carroll P., civil defense issue, 750 
Lewinter, Robert A. (Lt., U.S.A.F.), a strong 
association, 116 
Linstead, Hugh, civil defense issue, 750 
McAllister, H.C., mail-order prescriptions, 396 
McDowell, N.O.,statements with a message, 396 
Ogun, Jack B., emphasis on research, 116 
Picchioni, A.L., poison issue, 282 
Piccoli, Leonard J., poiron issue, 254 
Pisa, Albert R., convention issue, 750 
Powers, W.E., co-operation and interest, 58 
Reid, W.D., generic names, 460 
Ryan, Philip E., recruitment conference, 4 
Scarangella, Constance M., mail-order prescrip- 
tions , 665 
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Schmidt, Taras N., re-instatement, 116 
Scott Paul M., poison issue, 282 
Sinclair, Herbert J., classified advertising, 188 
Sister Marysia, O. = F., National Pharmacy Week, 
665 

Stickell, Vance L., mail-order prescriptions, 396 
Stricker, Howard, “the challenge we face,’’ 188 
Thomas, Frank J., mail-order prescriptions, 460 
Vernon, Alfred R., associate membership, 282 
Zonies, Albert, classified advertising, 58 

Life Magazine article, “‘Big Pill to Swallow,’’ 220 


MAIL-ORDER PRESCRIPTIONS, 13, 66, 77 
Actions in various states, 218 
American College of Apothecaries, 219 
American Medical Association, 219 
APuaA conference, 66 
Apple, William S., 66 
Archambault, George F., 66 
Bailey, J. Ruffin, 67 
Costello, Patrick H., 66 
Dauphinais, Raymond J., 66 
Fischelis, Robert P., 67 
Newton, Howard C., 66 
Schaefer, Hugo H., 67 
Stewart, Cecil A., 67 
National Drug Plan, 539 
Newton address, 547 
Congressional Record, 219 
Editorials, 199, 263 
Elimination of personal relationship, 281 
FDA concern, 278 
FTC complaint, 539 
Lansdowne address, 273 
Life Magazine article, 220 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, 219 
Massachusetts Heart Association, 295 
MEDICAL CARE 
Aged 
+ action on P.L. 86-778 (Mills bill), 
539 


Askey, grr excerpts from speech, APHA con- 
vention, 544 
Political platforms, 465 
Resolution, 274 
Senate hearings, 193, 259 
State Action on P.L. 86-778 (Mills bill), 759 
Summaries of four major proposals, 333 
—_ 
Canada, 773 
Drug cog Ae gy ele vs. profits, 342 
Financing, 710, 718, 719 
Health insurance, 710 
Prescription pricing, 337, 696, 700 
Prescription surveys, 703 
Wholesale prescription pricing, 720 
Medical News (Ciba), 797 
Medical Society of _ District of Columbia, 440 
Mental Health, 21 
Methylated spirit Dada grain alcohol), 517 
Metric system and drugs, 289 
Milestone—twenty years of progress, 14 
Modumate (Abbott), 173 
MOTION PICTURES 
“And the Earth Shall Give Back Life,’’ 227 
“The Antibiotics and Terramycin,”’ 167 
Civil defense films (bibliography), 634 
“Congestive Heart Failure,”’ 101 
“Consultant to Twenty Million,’’? 102 
“The Discovery of Insulin,’’ 299 
“One Day’s Poison,”’ 142 
“Poison in the House,”’ 142 
69.3,” 797 


National Formulary Committee, 34 
National Health Council. Commission on Health 
Careers, 295, 794 
National Hospital Week, May 8-14, 1960, 300 
National Pharmacy Committee on Relations with the 
Health Professions, 35 

NATIONAL PHARMACY WEEK, 40, 79, 482 
APHA activities, 482 
Contest winners (1959); Canada, 82 
Contest winners (1959); State, 80 
Contest winners (1959); U.S., 80, 558 
Display contest rules, 1960, 48 
Gubernatorial proclamations, 708, 780 
Local programming, 780 
Review, 779 

National Safety Council, 11, 506, 666 

National Science Fair, 35, 38, 84, 347 
Growth, 85 
Resolution, 38, 578 
Winners, 348 

Necrology (see Obituaries) 

New York Heart Association, 98 
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OBITUARIES, 46, 106, 172, 222, 362, 425, 440, 478, 
513, 517, 692 
Bill, John G., 172 
Clough, S. DeWitt, 172 
Deakin, Harold C., 513 
Degutis, V. George, 106 
Elliott, Edward Charles, 425 
Eveleigh, Carl F., 513 
Hawkins, John McLean, 172 
Hill, James, Jr., 172 


McGinty, D.A., ae 
Perkins, ‘George W., 172 
Stabler, Edward R. Cap”), 222 
Taft, Elizabeth W., 362 
Teeters, Wilber J., 106 
Upchurch, William D., Sr., 440 
Urdang, George, 478 
Wheeler, Walton M., 513 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 514, 670 
One voice for pharmacy (Newton address, APHA 
Convention), 547 
Operation mercy drugs, 487 
Operation seminars, 33 
Ophthalmic solutions 
Contamination (de-ionized water), 88 
Incompatibility, 173 
Over-the-counter sales 
Distribution policies, 193 
Wisconsin, Board of Pharmacy, Policy, 45 


P 


Pan-American Congress of Pharmacy and Biochemis- 
try, 74, 
PanPak, Inc., 11 
Pectocel-paregoric, compatibility, 93 
Pfizer Medical Research Laboratories, 692 
Pharmaceutical instruments, Arabic, history, 90 
PHARMACEUTICAL MANUFACTURERS 
Abbott Laboratcries, 172, 306, 442, 738, 797 
Ames Co., Inc., 101, 442 
Armour Pharmaceutical Co., 101, 306 
Asgen Pharmaceutical Co. (Nagoya, Japan), 102 
Baxter Laboratories, 101, 231, 304, 498, 797 
Bristol Laboratories, 231 
Burroughs Brothers Manufacturing Co., 231 
Burroughs-Wellcome and Co., 515, 670 
Chesebrough-Pond’s, 232, 442 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., 172, 797 
Columbus Pharmacol Co., 10, 513 
Crookes-Barnes Laboratories, 442 
Eaton Laboratories, 10, 304 
Endo Laboratories, 306 
Glenbrook Laboratories, 172 
Harvey (F.G.) Co., 1 
Hazleton Laboratories, 10 
Industria Farmaceutica Endochimica (Brazil), 
514 
Irwin, Neisler and Co., 101 
Johnson and Johnson, 101 
Lakeside Laboratories, 10 
Lederle Laboratories, 10, pid 442, 670 
Lemmon Pharmacal ~ as 0° 
Lilly (Eli) and Co., 
670, 738 
McKesson and Robbins, 476 
McNeil Laboratories, Inc., 442. 
Mead Johnson and Co., 514 
Merck and Co., 232 
Merck Sharp and Dohme, 11, 101, 172, 514, 670, 
738, 797 
Miles Laboratories, 11 
Norwich-Eaton Laboratories, 670 
Ortho Pharmaceutical Corporation, 102 
Parke, Davis and Co., 101, 193, 442, 514 
Pfizer (Chas.) and Co., Inc., 101, 172 
Pitman-Moore Co. of Canada Ltd., 514 
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